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If you had a diamond of wonderful luster 
and quality, you wouldn’t put it in a cast 
iron setting, would you? 

If your product has quality, or if vou are 
retailing a quality article, you naturally 
want to reach a class of prospects who know 
and can afford to pay for quality, don’t vou? 

OUT WEST has that class of readers. 

A local market for the products of Cali- 
fornia writers—a fiction department second 
to none in the West—a monthly presentation 
of what the West offers the East which 
reaches a large and influential clientelle——a 
club and society department which will 
interest “every club and society woman in 
Southern California—these are some of the 
features of the OUT WEST MAGAZINE. 

The OUT WEST advertising department 
is more than a selling bureau. It is a service 
department wholly and solely at the disposal 
of advertisers in this magazine to assist 
them in preparation of copy, or in the laving 
out of a general campaign. A man experi- 
enced in big advertising is-in charge who 
ean assist vou if vou will but sav the word. 

OUT WEST'S idea of advertising is that 
it is to sell goods. Is that vour idea? If it 
is, let’s talk it over. 
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A Prize of $50.00 
to Short Story 


Writers 





It was stated recently in a paper 
read before an authors’ convention that 
there were no real writers in California 


today. Is this true? Out West wants 


to know, and is willing to pay to find 
out. It is up to you. 

If there are no writers in California, 
then Our West will have to look to 
the East for contributors, for the edit- 
ors are determined to run only matter 
that is worth reading. Out West 
prefers to have western contributors, 
and just as soon as the authors have 
helped to build up a magazine, the tone 


and qualitative level of which will cre- 
ate a demand for the publication, the 
rates of payment for contributions will 
increase proportionately. This is a 
promise. 

Out West will give fifty dollars for 
a real short-story Do not 
send in a story that is too poor to sell 
in the East. Write a story that is too 
good to sell East, just as Bret Harte 
wrote his “Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

But do not try to write the kind of 
that Bret Harte wrote. Write 
the story of today. Write your own 
story out of your own experience. For- 


story 
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get your prejudices. Throw away 
your repressions. Write as though 


you owned a magazine yourself and 
could publish the story just as you 
wanted it run. 

We cannot tell you just the kind of 
story we want. If we could we would 
write it ourselves and ours would be 
the glory as well as the economy. 

Don’t Send These: 

But we do have some pretty definite 
notions of what we do not want. We 
do not want wild and woolly western 
stories dealing with cowboys, Indians 
or the days of forty-nine. We do not 
care for stories of the past, no matter 
how picturesque the Spanish days, or 
how colorful the pioneer times have 
been. We do not want Chamber of 
Commerce pamphlets describing the 
climate, scenery, or pomological prod- 
ucts. Everybody who has heard of 
California knows by this time that 
there are warbling birds, blue sky and 
a wine-like atmosphere. Make it a 
story that reflects life of today. 


Suggestions. 

If you have lived all of your life in 
California, it would not be well to lay 
the story in India, but there are no 
geographical restrictions as to where 
the scene of the story may be. If you 
can write as good a story about the 
South Sea Islands, or the frontier of 
Siberia, as Jack London wrote of 
Alaska, write it. But remember Jack 
London lived in Alaska a little while. 
Out West does not want mediocre 
stories. The editors of Our West be- 
lieve that there is talent in California ; 
that this talent has grown discouraged 
sending its productions back and forth 
across the odntinent and getting insuf- 
ficient recognition in the East. 

If you have a pride in your State, if 
you want to help in the upbuilding of 
a western literary magazine, if you 
want to make a name for yourself, 
think on these things and send your 


best. 
Rules 


invites contributions of 
For the best one 
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received before noon, April 5th, 1916, it 
will award fifty (50) dollars as a prize. 

The contest is limited to writers who 
are subscribers to OUT WEST. 

Extremely important is the fact that 
no story must exceed twenty-five hundred 
words. They may be made as short as the 
writer pleases. 

Contributions will be passed upon as 
rapidly as possible by the Editors, who will 
select stories for publication, which will 
be paid for promptly upon acceptance at 
the regular rates of OUT WEST. 

Accepted stories will be published in 
OUT WEST as soon as possible. When 
all have been published the final award of 


fifty dollars will be made as follows: 


The authors of the stories published 
will be asked to become judges of the con 
test. These authors will decide upon 
the relative merit of the stories and will 
award the prize. In case, for any reason, 
anyone or more of these authors should 
be unable to act as judge, then the contest 
will be decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges may, if he so 
wishes, vote for his own story first, so that 
the final result may probably be deter- 
mined by the combined second choices of 
all the judges. This, however, will not 
affect the result. In case of a division 
among the judges the Editors of OUT 
WEST will cast the deciding vote 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last of the 
stories have been published in OUT 
WEST. 

Manuscripts will be accepted from now 
on as rapidly as they can be read and 
passed upon. In every case they should 
be addressed: “To the Editor of OUT 
WEST'S Short-story Contest, 502 Ameri 
can Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal.,” 
and the author’s name and address should 
be plainly written on the manuscript, 
which must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. The editors 
will exercise due care in returning un 
available contributions, but will not hold 
themselves responsible for loss. Contest- 
ants are advised to keep duplicate copies. 

There are no restrictions placed upon the 
kind of a story submitted other than it 
must be a short-story. Please note the 
hyphen. This is not a contest for short 
stories, but for short-stories. 

All manuscripts must be at OUT WEST 
office by noon of April 5th, 1916. No 
manuscript received after that date will 
be considered. Each contestant who is a 
subscriber to OUT WEST may send in as 
many manuscripts as desired. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of OUT WEST re- 
serve the right to debar the contributions. 
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Little Next Door 


By Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 


Little Next Door—(her years are few) 
Loves me—more than her elders do; 

Says, my wrinkles become me so, 

Marvels much at the tales I know; 

Says, we shall marry when she is grown, 
Will I wait truly for her alone? 

—Oh, I am “fortunate, brave and free,” 
When Little Next Door comes courting me. 


Little Next Door—how can she know, 

When her voice in the twilight is soft and low, 
What dreams and memories twine and cling 
To word and tone of the songs we sing? 

Or know what echoes of yesteryear 

Thrill through the dusk with the songs I hear? 
Singing there in the dusk and dew, 

She gleams, a shadow, the shadows through : 
Lips and forehead and eyes and hair— 

Little Next Door! Is that you there? 

Is it your foot that taps the floor, 

Or one no morrow brings to my door? 

Faint and low are the chorded strings, 

And a ghostly second, she hears not, sings ; 
Dreams and shadows they throng and flee 
When Little Next Door sings love to me! 


Little Next Door, mine eyes are wet 

For the cruel wisdom that waits you yet: 

That your lips, so soon, shall forget their song, 
And the laughter fade from your eyes ere long. 
Often, at even, I see, and sigh, 

As your light feet go dancing by, 

Your arms thrown black on tomorrow’s wall, 
The shadowed cross that awaits us all. 

We, who love you, can pray—no more 

“God be good to her—Little Next Door!” 
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International Exposition Art 
What Was It’s Influence ? 


Beatric De 


By 


[Illustrations through the courtesy 


Lack K rombach 


of the Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition and Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco.] 


Those who came to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to be 
better informed in the subject of art 
found only husks and visionary out- 
lines of the things they sought. In 
the general survey they became dis- 


contented with art in general. From 
the viewing they turned, believing 
the art critic a romancer. His ex- 
ploitation of the advanced art has 
always been so glowingly bold. 
Excellent and vital canvases were 


now and again to be seen. But even 
these seemed to lack the spark so 
essential in stirring one to a true art 
appreciation. Therefore, its effect 
toward the creation of a higher stand- 
ard has been of little value. If any- 
thing, I believe it has had a tendency 
to curb our enthusiasm for art. And 
what is art without enthusiasm? En- 
thusiasm is the body-dress of imagi- 
nation and the result of the 
imagery, is the outer coat. On the 
general art loving public, the influ- 
ence of the Fine Arts Palace was 
bewildering; effort wasted both in 
manner of presentment and presenta- 
tion was the effect gained. 

To prepare a proper frame of mind 
exhibits were housed in a most allur- 
ing palace, but the impression of the 
sutward creation was soon dissipated. 
From the distance, one came upon 
picturesque and most impressive col- 
onnades. A lagoon alive with tenu- 


vision, 


ous reflections at day or night gave 
pleasure on closer approach. All of 
these foreground elements were notes 
f extremely romantic interpretation. 
Much of the old time grandeur was 
apparent in its spaciousness. One 
was exalted and in a rare mood. 
Great individuality was felt, yet one 
sensed also the seeing for the first 
time of something which aerated the 
inspiring elements of our memory of 
things. Bernard R. Maybeck, build- 
er of this structure, is a dreamer. 
\nd his “island” showed the freest 
vision of any exhibited in the con- 
structive architecture. All these in- 
fluences created an intensely emo- 
tional state one came upon the 
gallery proper. The effect was aided 
by the clever placement of groups of 
statuary and the setting further en- 


as 


hanced by high reclining boxed 
plants and a twenty foot hedge 


of African air plants, built in circular 
stretches. Interestingly trimmed cy- 
presses provided picturesque outlines 


and were the notes which formed 
nooks and spaces at the lagoon’s 
edge. 

Entering the great doorway one 


came under a figure dedicated to in 
spiration. To reach it one passed 
Charles Grafly’s “Pioneer Mother.” 
Can you relate these two influences? 
First glimpses within were colorful 
and airy. A flowing fountain, the 
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work of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, and many brilliantly toned can- 
vases were there, intermingling with 
heroic plastic presentments, the work 
of modern men and women. It was 
like a gathering of the clans of Amer- 
ican sculptors. 
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Why gauze screen guards should 
have ruffled effects is beyond my 
understanding. Firstly, they are in- 
artistic, and, secondly, they create 
shadows. Nor was there need for 
using dingy browns, greens or reds 
as wall covering in an art gallery. 





“The Fortune Teller,” by F. Luis Mora 


Improper hanging arrangements 
created a tendency to bewilder the 
beholder, who could not gather his 
“memories” so indiscriminately, and 
give each object its true valuation. 
However, since the ugly backgrounds 
were partly hidden, there was some- 
thing for which to be thankful. 

Speaking of backgrounds, | 
to say a word of the special rooms. 
Few were characteristically dignified. 


want 


Even the within sunlight of Califor- 
nia cannot do harm to the most bril 
liant tones. The furbelows had much 
to do with cheapening the impression 
made 

First the 
laneous rooms put one in mind of an 


impressions in miscel 
auction  salesroom. The ‘tawdry 
frames did their share to intensify 
the effect It is to be hoped the next 
international exposition will demand 
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a uniformity in the general scheme 
of frames. Not in design or size, 
but in simplicity of motif. 

It was hardly fair to be too exact- 
ing and ask for harmony of subject 
in the hanging of so enormous an 
undertaking, but one had a right to 
expect that slight regard would be 
given the affinities of tone. This 
element of importance appeared to 
have been entirely ignored. One 
pertinent example was the arrange- 
ment of Gallery 117, in’ which 
Friescke’s prize winner, “Summer,” 


was exposed. What a messy room 
it was! How monotonic were the 
blendings of harmony! Much more 


interesting would have been the ef- 
fect had the brilliant tones been more 
evenly distributed. True, some rooms 
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consideration and 
told on 


had been given 
these appeared like a story 
tapestry. | have in mind one par- 
ticular instance, Gallery 69, where 
were exhibited Alexander's delighttul 
‘Phyllis ;” Lawton Parker’s “An Eng- 


lish Girl;” Jules Pages’ “On _ the 
Quais, Paris;” Francis J. Murphy's 
“Frostbitten Wood and Field,” and 
Ossip L. Linde’s colorful thesis in 
jewel tones, “Chiroggia, Venice.” 
Another instance of inconsiderate 
hanging was Gallery 71. Many 


splendid canvases were displayed, but 
their placement was irrelevant. Wall 
C held Charles Rosen's two fine can- 
vases, one of which is our illustra- 
tion; William Ritschel’s “Blue Depth, 
Carmel;” Jonas Lie’s magnificent 
study of “Gates of Pedro Miguel” 


TYEE 





“Lavender and Old Ivory,” by Lillian Westcott Hale 
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“Floating Ice, Early Morning,” by Charles Rosen 


and Emily Burling Waites “Tij 
mentje Pouring Water.’ This wall 
is not so bad, but turning to Wall 
A one found F. Luis Mora’s “The 
Fortune Teller,” another of our illus- 
trations, displayed beside several 
strikingly good works of George 
Luks and Lewis Henry Meakins. 
Here, too, vitally contrasting tones 
in the canvases jarred the atmos- 


phere. The same condition prevailed 
on Wall D. Edgar Payne's “Infini- 
tude,” which has occasioned no end 
of attention because of its dulcet 
mood, and Gertrude Fiske’s “The 
Shadow,” likewise attractive can- 
vases, were among the notes of in 


terest, but their hanging made the 
effect of the other compositions un- 
even. 

Emphatic notes were seen in the 
California presentments and 
where. The individuality of Louis 
Rittman’s “Breakfast” cannot be de- 


else- 


nied. It has space in the same gal 
lery as exhibited the Friescke Grand 
Prix canvas. Had not the garden 


such poor perspective, the splendid 
subtlety of the handling of the light 
and shade would make it the finer 
canvas of the two. Considered as an 
ensemble, the 
fine points in composition, though the 
bushy foliage, its shadows and the 
draperies of the kneeling woman are 
questionable. Excellent, the 
color quality. The modelling 
Hesh tones are exquisite. 

A word here concerning the awards 
Personal conta‘t has entirely changed 
my viewpoint. More misdirection of 
giving honors has rarely been accom 
plished. It is only in 
tween instances that justice has been 
meted out. I have not forgotten the 
fact that awards were extended, not 
alone for work as exhibited, but also 
past efforts. I 


Freiscke canvas has 


too, 1s 
and 


very far be 


in consideration of 
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no direct comment 
at this late day—what would be the 
advantage? That many times re- 
hashed story of Duveneck and Chase 


desire to make 


has some fundamental basis. The 
former may have applied methods 
which have given us many of our 


fundamental art principles, but he did 
this while influencing us on the lean- 
ing lines of the old schools. Chase 
has given the story of our life and 
time and has expressed it with a 
technic which is the creation of our 
own knowledge and experiment. 
Only occasionally was there a gal 
lery of genuine interest. In = such 
instances I found the plastic art did 
much to accent the effect. Formula 
canvases were too much in evidence. 
Too many experimental works were 
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exhibited. The moderns of the sane 
school with their high keyed palette 
expressions were either too strenu- 


ous in brilliant effects or too mono- 
tonic in their tone theses. Such ele 
ments created one-sided values and 


to depreciate thei 
finer qualities of technic and plein 
air. One of the greatest disappoint 
ments of the Exposition was the de 
ficiency in the modern pre- 
sentments. This was probably due to 


had a tendency 


school 


the fact that many artists withheld 
their better canvases, as the long 
showing would possibly lose them 
many sales. Time may somewhat 


improve conditions for the Fine Arts 
Palace, which, though now closed, is 
to reopen shortly for a period of four 
months. 





“The Housemaid,” by William McGregor Paxton 
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Historical canvas art was fairly 
well represented. The Barbizon 
school showing included a fine Troy- 
on and Diaz, but again poor hanging 
distorted their values. Lapses of im- 
portance were also noted which dis- 
turbed the value of the exhibit for 
the student. They gave him little in- 
formation. Many portraits of incon- 
sequent making were there, but few 
were of material worth. The Hud- 
son Bay School, the American tie 
between the Munich technic and the 
early Barbizon, also were poorly se- 
lected. From this period the chrono- 
logical order failed, causing further 
distress to those who had hoped to 
gain a definite outlook upon the de- 
velopment of American painting. 
Charles Walter Stetson’s canvases 
were well represented, showing varti- 
ous stages of his technical develop- 
ment. Like Twachtman, this artist 
saw far beyond his time. Originally 
he belonged to the Hudson Bay 
School, but his later treatment leads 
one to believe that he acquired a 
technic of his own; a combining of 
the old influence and his own findings 
of the value of pigments. Innes aer- 
ates such quality in his canvases, and 
I believe had Stetson been as prolific 
in production as Innes his work 
would have far outdistances that very 
capable artist. Stetson’s “The Batu- 
er was universally admired. 

The old masters, while they dis- 
played the development of the early 
period in the art of painting were 
in many instances poor examples. 
Some appear to be spurious copies 
of doubtful origin. Of the two 
Goya's, “Don Juan Jose Peres Mora” 
is the finer. Especially does one note 
the impressionistic hand. The Tie- 
polo of the Madonna and Child and 
two saints is also finely preserved. 
Mary Magdalene as Guido Reni is 
said to have interpreted her was one 
of the canvases whose authenticity 
is questioned. Beechey’s “Group of 
Nobleman’s Family and Dog” has 
an excellently depicted animal, but 
the grouping of the children has 
faulty line and masses. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s “Lady Margaret,” Ho- 
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garth’s “Anne,” and an unusually 
fine Raeburn were canvases of dis- 
tinction. One found excellent oppor- 
tunity for comparing the work of 
Van Dyke with that of Hogarth, as 
they hung close together. The for- 
mer’s flesh tones are heavy, and, like 
Ruben’s, sensuous. That of Hogarth 
gains in contrast because of its qual- 
ity of exquisite delicacy. 

More significant of careful choos- 
ing were the canvases of the artists 
in special rooms, but even there 
were found lapses in selection. In 
Tarbell’s, Childe Hassam’s and the 
Twachtman rooms I found condi- 
tions pronounced. There we keenly 
felt that the artists were represented 
by canvases which might have been 
ymitted to advantage. Work of 
Whistler, Sargent, Melchers, Chase, 
Hassam, Duveneck, Redfield, Tarbell, 
Kieth, Twachtman, Mathews and 
MacComas, who share a room; Ed- 
win Abbey, John LaFarge and Wi- 
slow Homer were presented. 

Radical and revolutionary speci- 
mens as representing the ultra-mod 
ern art currents were interesting in 
a sense, because of their creative 
nature, but one failed to be inspired 
by them. One left them with the 
lread .of a nightmare ensuing as an 
after effect. Had any of the perpe- 
trators of these monstrosities a con- 
science one might forgive much. 
However, they merely hound you 
into staying before them because of 
the brilliancy of their tone sense. 
If this form of so-called art can have 
any effect on our standards it will 
be more thoroughly to bring home a 
desire to study the mechanics of color 
as it relates itself to form and ele- 
mental values. No genuine truth- 
seeker concerning their art can afford 
to overlook the story they tell in 
this connection. It is the greatest 
truth yet exposed in pigment valua- 
tion. 

Hungary in her splendid retrospec- 
tive section furnished exceptional op- 
portunities for studying her school. 
Her contemporary presentments were 
also representative, though some 
seemed quite impossible. The clever 
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handling of the pigment, which ap- 
pears to be scraped on much as is 
the painted stucco on a wall, is a 
trifle crude in places. In considering 
flesh values this element bothers one 
considerably. Robert Bereny’s “Gol- 
gotha” would affect one even in pur- 
gatory. His portrait of the composer 
Bartok is more possible, but belongs 


in the same class. Botticelli’s art is 


there in imitation and one _ senses 
Correggio now and again in crude 
atmospheric effects. How well these 
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artists understand the values of ana- 
tomical planes! The colors of Japan 
and China have brought their influ- 
ence to bear on these painters. Their 
plastic art shows exquisite delicacy 
in modeling, quite the contrary of 
their innate selves. Their porcelains 
In the graphic arts they 


are rare, 
are also splendid craftsmen, exhibit- 
ing a fine color sense in so non- 


plastic a medium. 
Finland is represented by her finest 


master and a few others, Gallen 


“The Procession,” by Ettore Tito 
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Kallela. His canvases have been exe- 
cuted at various stages of interpreta- 
tion. In his beginning work he 
shows himself to be a detailist of first 
order. His more recent expression is 
however direct and facile. We forget 
all else but his splendid vision and 
creative power when viewing his 
work. At times his modeling is 
faulty. He has intense feeling for 
the thing expressed. 

An art which has been rather de- 
cadent of late shows strong tendency 
of having received new impetus. This 
I gathered from the representations 
as loaned by Spain. The realism and 
expression of the objective seems less 
pronounced. In contrast one notes 
the advance of the Italian school. 
How crude their color! How raw 
their contrasts! However, there 
were several sterling canvases which 
led one to marvel at their possibili- 
ties. 

Netherlands has caught the spirit 
of plein air as against its heavy tones 
of the yesterdays. Her exhibits made 
her known as a nation of many 
thinking painters. One cannot, how- 
ever, forget the influence Joseph Is- 
raels, and his period of painters, had 
on the development of this school. 

Sweden startled us by her direct 
methods, but many have overlooked 
the fact that it is more essentially 
the objective which her art displays. 
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It is far too pictorial to have lasting 
qualities. The decorative sense of 
any art object must always be a first 
consideration, but the vibration of 
such work must also contain the 
proper atmospheric emotion. Their 
palette is far too monotonic to suit 
my taste. So many moods are inter- 
preted that one marvels because of 
the inactivity of this people. Many 
are even extremely temperamental 
compositions. 

Art from the Orient has a placid 
and minor effect. It is beautiful and 
highly decorative and now and again 
truly creative, but the influence of 
the ages is felt. There has been 
little definite severing of old ties. 

Notes gathered from the French 
section are but meagre, as this school 
is inadequately presented. The viril- 
ity of the moderns is best expressed. 
In the plastic art one sees many 
splendid productions. The graphic 
arts as exposed are also interesting 
and vital. 

Revolutionary in places is the art 
of Norway. The moderns there pre- 
sented are factors of importance in 
the field of graphic arts. This form 
of expression is most vitally definite, 
original and dramatic. One feels, 
however, that light and air have yet 
to be interpreted by these artists. 

Recapitulated thought does not do 
away with the keen desire this ex- 
position has left unappeased. 
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Frey Salvador’s Miracle 


By Rose L. Ellerbe. 


The bells of San Gabriel Archangel 
were calling with resonant clangor to 
the vesper service. The sun was just 
slipping below the black line of the 
western hills, leaving its flaming man- 
tle flung across the limpid sky. In the 
hollow, coppery light of the moment 
the massive whitewashed walls of the 
church, the groups of slowly moving 
Indians, the clustered buildings and 
trees, glowed sharply against the soit 
background of brown hills and haze- 
folded mountains. 

In a corral back of the Mission one 
group loomed like bronze figures 
against the mud walls. An Indian boy, 
the white heat of angry defiance burn- 
ing through his dark skin and somber 
with head thrown 
high and legs, bound with leather 
thongs, planted squarely. Before him 
stood Juan Perez, the mayor-domo of 
San Gabriel, a coiled rawhide whip- 
lash in his uplifted hand. At one side, 
Corporal Duran, with lank old face set 
in cynical curiosity, leaned against the 
wall. 

In front of the church Padre Salva- 
dor, his tonsured head bare, his grey 
robe fluttering in the chilly evening 
breeze, watched from the corridor the 
gathering of the flock. The day’s 
work was ended, the evening “pozoli” 
peaceful rest 


eyes, was poised 


was eaten; a _ night’s 
awaited; yet the priest became aware 
of an undercurrent of disturbance in 
the atmosphere. He ran keen eyes 
over the approaching groups, then 
turned and passed quickly through a 


doorway. 


“What is this, Perez?” 

The rawhide had cut the air and 
was curling cruelly over the bare back 
as the father, the soft shuffle of his 
sandaled feet unnoted, gripped the arm 
of the mayor-domo and broke the force 
of the blow. 

“Why are you punishing Hipolito 
without permission?’ he demanded 
sharply. 

Perez wheeled about and answered 
hotly: ‘Because he is the imp-born 
son of evil! He will not work—he 
will not go to Mass! He threatens to 
run away—” 

“You know the rule,” Padre Salva- 
dor again spoke sternly. “You are for- 
bidden to use the lash without the con- 
sent of Padre Estenaga or myself.” 

“El Padre—I told him—and he did 
not forbid. He only said ‘wait,’ and I 
have waited—five days—and this dog 
is no’ more tractable!” 

Truly there was no tractability in 
the mien of the youth who stood still 
with uplifted head and unshrinking 
frame, awaiting the sting of the lash. 

“Unbind the man,” the priest com- 
manded briefly. “I will see to it that 
he obeys orders. Go you and Duran 
to vespers,” he added as the mayor- 
domo spitefully flung down the thongs 
and whip. Still mumbling “‘carambas’”’ 
under his breath, Perez who felt himself 
the mainspring of the whole establish- 
ment, reluctantly moved away. , 

Left alone with the Indian, who re- 
mained sullenly motionless, the father 
asked gently, “Why do you not wish to 
work, Hipolito?” 

“I do not like to watch fools of 
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sheep from day-end to day-end,’” came 
the prompt response. 

Father Salvador, looking into the 
downcast, bitter face, thought of the 
wearisome inactivity of the shepherd's 
life and recalled that this boy was the 
son of a chief and used to an active 
and untrammeled existence. For the 
moment the chasm that separated the 
mind of the Spanish priest from the 
mental workings of his savage pupil 
was bridged, and he nodded with a 
glance of sympathetic understanding. 

“And Juan Perez has taken away 
my dog, Pachita, to give to Pablo, ana 
left me two puppies—locos!” The neo- 
hpyte’s wrath broke out afresh. 

“But, my son, that is because he 
knows thy skill in training. Thou wilt 
make new Pachitas of these young- 
sters—” 

“No—it is not in them. They are 
not good! I will tend the sheep no 
more,” Hipolito asserted doggedly. 

“That is easily arranged,” the friar 
smiled in relief. “You are strong; you 
can work in the fields or at the 
ditches.” 

An expressive gesture of distaste was 
the only answer. The padre contin- 
ued: “And why do you not care to 
go to church? This grieves the holy 
saints and the blessed Virgin.” 

“They are not my gods!” 

““Ah—but, child of darkness, 
have no gods!” the priest spoke in pity- 
ing zeal. “And we only wish to teach 
you of the true God and to save your 
soul from hell. You came here of 
your own will—” 

“And now I have seen! I wish to 
go back to my own people and my 
own ways.” 

“That may not be, since you have 
been baptized a son of Holy Church. 
Cease to think of such an evil thing,” 
the father spoke decisively. “Come, 


you 
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we will go to vespers now and tomor- 
row I will myself find work for thee.” 

The Indian turned at the kindly yet 
compelling tone and followed the fath- 
er toward the church, from which came 
the swelling volume of the evening 
song. 

Two days afterward the Coahuillan 
and his dog, Pachita, were missing 
and after a days search, Juan Perez 
reported the escape with a triumphant 
smile. 

“It takes the lash—nothing less—to 
subdue these brutes,” he announced 
complacently to his spiritual superior. 

Padre Salvador shook his head 
sadly. 

“If we cannot win the gentiles with 
kindness, we cannot whip them into 
belief,’ he answered. “Better a rene- 
gade than a hypocrite.” 

Already the reaction which was to 
destroy the mission system of the 
Franciscan friars had set in. Even 
among the most ignorant of the mis- 
sion dependents the word that they 
were to be freed from the rule of the 
church was astir. The great herds and 
rich harvests of San Gabriel, Queen of 
the Missions, were depleting ; the child- 
like, unquestioning obedience of her 
Indian neophytes was changing to half- 
smothered defiance; the powerful hold 
of the padres upon the destiny of the 
territory of California was lessening 

At dusk one evening six months 
later, an Indian, caked with dust and 
spent to exhaustion, slipped from hi. 
dripping, foam-splotched pony before 
the doors of San Gabriel. In gulps 
he told his tale. Desert and mountain 
Indians had joined forces and were 
raiding the Guachama tribe of the San 
Bernardino valley and threatening the 
branch of the church located there. 

This San Gabriel had 
been twice attacked and destroyed be- 


outpost of 
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fore by the savages who constantly 
harassed the docile Guachamas, natives 
of the valley and children of the 
church. The building here now was a 
fortress, rather than a chapel. 

“There can be little danger,” Padre 
Salvador said confidently to his supe- 
rior, Frey Estenaga. “But I will go, 
take as many men as can be 
It will relieve the fears of the 


and 
spared. 
Guachamas.” 

August heat was at its fiercest, and 
the rescue party started at midnight to 
Over parched, 
mustard-tangled mesas; across drifts 


avoid midday sun. 
of shining sand; along the willow- 
shaded windings of the Santa Ana, the 
little band galloped. Before noon they 
entered the wide gateway in the adobe- 
walled enclosure. They were greeted 
with cries of joy by the frightened na- 
tives who were crowded within. Eager 
voices told, with vivid pantomime, of 
the terrifying rumors. Their enemies 
of old, the Piutes, with the Coahuillas 
and Serranos, were boasting that they 
would not only destroy this “asisten- 
cia,” but would march on the mother 
mission itself, drive out the priests and 
Spanish settlers and put an end to the 
dominion of the white man. 

“Have no my children,” the 
father advised when he had heard it all, 
“this is the talk of big-mouths!” 

3ut before night two scouts came in 


fear, 


to report the approach of the enemy. 
“They are many—five hundred, maybe 
—and they have many horses and their 
women. They are ready for a long, 
fierce fight!’ they reiterated, and the 
Guachamas trembled anew at the word. 

Corporal Duran made every possible 
preparation for the coming assault. 
The neophytes, armed with bows, war 
clubs and rabbit sticks, were given in- 
structions and posts. The padre said 


a mass. The four Spanish soldiers 
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were stationed at the loopholes with 
their guns, and an outlook was placed 
on the roof. 

It was noon the next day, however, 
before a cloud of dust announced the 
arrival of the foe. Presently a horde 
of naked, shouting horsemen came to 
pause just outside gun range. Soon 
two Indians dashed at full gallop to- 
ward the gate. As they drew near, the 


native on the roof shrieked, “It is Nip- 


pay—my brother, Nippay, there in 
front!” 

Then the watchers saw that their 
own scouts, with arms bound, were 


held in front of the riders, each of 
whom carried a burning torch. 

As they came closer one of the 
Guachamas called: ‘Shoot, brothers, 
shoot!” and flung his body to one side, 


revealing Hipolito, the renegade, be- 


hind him. The Coahuillan dodgea 
bullets and arrows and at the same 


time plunged a spear into the back of 
his human shield. In another moment 
he had reached the gate and the main 
body, with a swelling chorus of yells, 
came tearing forward. 

A curl of smoke crept above the 
gate, made of pine logs, baked to tin- 
der-like inflammability. | Musket-balls 
and arrows poured from the loopholes. 
Once the assailants drew back, carry- 
ing their wounded. But there was not 
water enough at hand to quench the 
flames of the now blazing gate. 
came another onrush and the charred 
gate yielded to the battering of a log, 
wielded by dozens of eager hands. 

As the gate swung open, panic siezed 
the Guachamas. The corporal and his 
men fired into the entering wedge, but 
they could not rally the terrified na- 
tives. Huddled into the patio of the 
building, these sons of the church wait- 
ed dumbly, with the women and the 
children, for the outcome. 


Soon 
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In front of them Father Salvador, 
with a rapt face, held aloft his crucifix 
and rosary and prayed aloud. When 
the gate could no longer be held, Du- 
ran and his men fell back. The rene- 
gade, with the Piute chief—a tall, 
powerfully muscled man, with a face 
scarred, streaked by paint and crowned 
with a feather war bonnet—were in tne 
lead. 

“Hipolito!” the priest called, push- 
ing forward at the sight of this rebel- 
lious convert, “Hipolito, let this blood- 
shed cease! What is it that your peo- 
ple seek ?” 

The young leader spoke rapidly 
with his companion for a moment, then 
they advanced and paused in front of 
the father. 

“You come with us and the rest may 
go—we will let them alone,” was the 
Coahuillan’s calm proposal. 

“You dog!” and Duran raised his 
weapon. 

“No, my son, no,” the father laid a 
restraining hand upon the arm of his 
defender. “Let us have no more 
slaughter. See,” and he pointed to a 
wounded man, writhing in death 
agony, “No more of this warfare! I 
will gladly go with these gentiles.” 

The soldiers and neophytes crowded 
about the padre, protesting clamorous- 
ly, but he raised his hand in command 
and cried: “Say no more! I have no 
fear of Hipolito and his allies. They 
may kill my body, they may torture my 
poor flesh, even; but my soul is beyond 
their touch! And I should not be 
guiltless if I permitted more slaughter 
when it is in my power to prevent it.” 

“It cannot be, Padre! We cannot 
permit such sacrilege. The Holy 
Church will never forgive us—” Duran 
began, but Frey Salvador moved for- 
ward. 

“Come, Hipolito, if it is my life you 
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want, take it quickly and spare the 
rest,” he ordered. 

The Coahuillan and the Piute once 
more held a consultation, then gave a 
signal to their men, who ceased to 
taunt the shrinking Guachamas. Fac- 
ing the priest and his followers, the 
young Indian, naked except for a 
breech-clout, yet bearing himself with 
the poise and assurance of the chief, 
spoke with a restrained but ever in- 
creasing passion that thrilled through 
his voice and blazed in his flashing 
eyes. 

“We do not care for your life. We 
want you to go with us and live as we 
live, to learn of our religion and speak 
our tongue and do our work, as you 
have made our people do yours! We 
wish you to see the women of your 
blood abused, your childrenstorn from 
the arms of their mothers, your lands 
claimed by strangers, as ours have 
been! We would teach you what we, 
here in our own lant, have borne from 
your countrymen!” 

Padre Salvador listened in growing 
astonishment. In all sincerity he had 
felt that the catechism and the bap- 
tismal waters, administered to these 
heathen, saved their souls from eternal 
damnation. He had counted the civil- 
izing influence of labor and of gar- 
ments—even of the scantiest—as a 
priceless boon to these benighted sav- 
ages. And yet this Indian was speak- 
ing as man to man; he felt as any 
Spaniard might feel toward a conquer- 
ing race. The priest was confused, as- 
tonished, by the new impressions of the 
moment. But his duty at the instant 
was Clear. 

“T will go with you, Hipolito, wher- 
ever you may lead,” he spoke prompt- 
ly, “but order, both of you,” he turned 
from the Piute chief to the Spanish 
corporal, “that this strife shall end.” 


- 
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Once more the mission guard began 
a protest, but the father silenced them. 
“It is enough. Duran, return to San 
Gabriel with your men and tell my 
good superior to have no fear. I will 
be in no danger. And you, Hipolito, 
give your word that these children of 
the church,” he painted to the Guacha- 
mas, “shall be left in peace.” 

Within an hour, the invaders, driving 
bands of stolen stock and bearing stores 
of grain, as well as the vestments and 
ornaments of the little chapel, were un- 
der way. The priest was placed upon 
a horse and rode between the leaders. 
He had no fear. At first, indeed, he 
was filled with a sense of exaltation. 
More than once Franciscan friars had 
met death unflinchingly, believing with 
their sainted leader, Serra, that “the 
blood of martyrs waters the harvest.” 
The faith of Fray Salvador was intense 
enough to court martyrdom; and at 
the same time so child-like that as he 
rode hour after hour over the rough 
trail and weariness and discomfort 
grew upon him, he prayed without 
ceasing for succor, and began to picture 
some miraculous intervention in his 
behalf. 

At the summit of the pass, the In- 
dians camped. They remained on this 
wind-swept height, between the senti- 
nel peaks of the south, for two days. 
The father saw that many conferences 
were held and a hot dispute raged. 
But on the third day, the Piutes went 
on down into the desert, while Hipo- 
lito with the priest in charge, turned 
southward. After hard traveling over 
tortuous mountain trails, they reached 
a Coahuilla rancheria on the desert 
side of the San Jacintos. 

A brush ramada was assigned to the 
captive and a portion of acorn meal 
and melon brought to him. The next 
day he was set by Hipolito to weed the 
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melon patch. Patiently, without pro- 
test, the priest bent to his task, while 
the renegade and his companions sat 
under the scraggly oaks and looked 
on. Other escaped neophytes of the 
church came in and gathered about the 
field where the father labored, rejoic- 
ing, flinging exultant and taunting 
words at him. But he made no reply 
to any insult except to murmur, with 
the sign of the cross, the priestly 
greeting, “Love God, my children, love 
God!” 

For a week Frey Salvador was daily 
put to a heavy task and, each day, 
newcomers joined the gloating circle 
that mocked his degradation; Indians 
arrived from distant villages; desert 
dwellers joined their mountain broth- 
ers. It was very apparent that prepa- 
rations for some unusual event were 
under way. Hope of rescue, of ran- 
som, of the miracle that was to deliver 
him, grew fainter each day. Against 
multiplying humiliations and taunts, he 
had no weapon but prayer and con- 
stant watchfulness. His confidence in 
the good faith and power of Hipolito 
was vanishing. 

The great feast began at last, at 
nightfall. The younger men took part 
in one wierd, symbolical, dance after 
another, while the women and the old 
men sat on the ground and chanted, o1 
grunted monotonous accompaniments, 
and the medicine men performed mys- 
terious incantations in the center of the 
circle. The excitement and the spell 
of fanaticism intensified as the night 
passed. The priest, when he would 
have sought his own shack, was stern- 
ly forbidden to leave. 

The flames had died low; the danc- 
ers, men and women, leaped and con- 
torted in frenzy; the chorus, hoarse 
and ominous in its deep-chested reiter- 
ations, sounded to Frey Salvador’s ears 
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like a malignant threat. The culmi- 
nating moment when all this untamed 
emotion must find an outlet was un- 
mistakably near at hand. 


The lonely watcher 
glances turned toward him; caught ges- 
tures of the medicine men in his direc- 
tion; watched the menacing faces of 
the old women as they nodded in time 
It seemed to him 


saw fierce 


to the beating steps. 
now that the glory of martyrdom was 
very likely to be his. But his first 
fervor was dimmed; he prayed for 
resignation, yet the desire for life was 
strong and he moved warily, inch by 
inch, back into the shadows. If pos- 
sible, he would at least make an effort 
to escape the torment that he teit 
awaited him. 


He was startled by a light touch 
upon his arm and glanced behind to 
find Hipolito at his elbow. With a 
throbbing heart, he yielded to the touch 
and was drawn noiselessly backward 
still further from the dancers. Then, 
without speaking the young man laid a 
guiding hand upon the father’s arm 
and led him rapidly away. The night 
was dark and Father Salvador, weak- 
ened by unwonted hardships and scant 
nourishment, stumbled over rocks and 
chapparal and was soon gasping for 
breath. Hipolito siezed his arms and 
supported him as they hurried forward. 


Suddenly a long-drawn yell echoed 
through the mountains; cries of anger 
and shouts of command broke the si- 
lence of what had seemed an empty 
world. Hipolito, with a muttered word, 
gripped the priest by the shoulder and 
dragged him on, down the mountain- 
side—a precipice. Stones and earth 
slip with them and they crashed 
through undergrowth, clutching at 
brush and rocks as they went. At the 
foot, the Indian was breathless, while 
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the father sank down, utterly exhaust- 
ed. 

Again they heard the shouts of their 
pursuers. They had struck the trail. 
The Indian boy raised the father to 
his feet and took his arm. Then the 
priest spoke firmly. “My son, go back! 
There is no danger for thee—let what 
will come to me!” 

Without answering the ex-neophyte 
clasped his charge with a strong arm 
and rushed ahead. The shouts were 
coming nearer and growing exultant. 
The flicker of torches gleamed on the 
hillsides above them. Whether by ac- 
cident or design, a bunch of dry brush 
suddenly flared up, the flame leaped to 
another clump, then flung itself up a 
dead pine. Streams of fire crept in 
every direction, spreading into fiercel, 
blazing pools where brakes and ferns 
The pursued and their 


The 


grew thickest. 
hunters were alike in danger. 
mountain was on fire! 

Father Salvador planted his feet and 
spoke desperately: ‘Go, Hipolito, save 
thyself! For me, if God wills that | 
perish—so be it. Go.” 

The reply was sharp. “I will 
leave thee, now. Water is near—” 

The priest found himself dragged 
Scorching air wrapped them 


not 


onward 
around as they slid and rolled down the 
side of a canyon and at least reached a 
stream—a thread of water, bubbling 
and singing through a crooked, rocky 
bed. Hipolito, half carrying, half drag- 
ging the exhausted priest, pushed his 
way down the creek until he reached 
a shallow pool. Here he placed the 
priest upon a flat rock and soaked the 
skirt of his grey robe to throw over 
the drooping, trembling frame. 

It was not long before the blaze was 
eating its way down this course and 
the trickling water was soon licked up. 
The pond grew warm and gradually 
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The 
snarl of the coyote, the whine of the 
wildcat, the clumsy padding of the 
black bear, the rustle of many unseen 
wild things, fleeing in terror, passed 
Only Pachita, the sheep dog, 


vanished until only ooze was left. 


them by. 
remained crouching and yelping beside 
her master. The Indian lifted the in 
ert body of the priest and laid it flat 
on the muddy bottom. He gathered 
the last drops of moisture upon the 
robe and the head. 
With his bare hands, he tossed aside 
the brands and that 
rained upon the prostrate form. Some- 


covered shaven 


blazing leaves 
times he buried his own parched face 
in the steaming mud, and spoke sooth- 
ing words to the whining dog. 

At last the fury swept on and only 
smoking soil, devastated growth and 
heated rocks remained. A trickle of 
ash-stained water came, and with its 
touch the priest began to revive. When 
the cool air of early morning had pene- 
trated his lungs, he was able to get to 
his feet again. Upheld by the Indian, 
he stumbled on down the valley until 
they came in sight of the open coun- 
try. 
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smoke of a Guachama ranchita and 
said: “Now, you will be safe. Good- 
bye.” 

“Will you not return to San Gabriel 
with me, now, my son?” 

But the renegade was still the rene- 
gade. He shook his head. “No. I re- 
turn to my own people.” 


“But—will not your people do you 


harm? Will they not punish you?” 
The boy shrugged his shoulders, 
then in answer to the grieved anxiety 


“Your 
gods are not my gods—your ways are 


in the haggard face, he stated: 


not my ways. But you are a good 


man—you saved me from the lash of 
Juan Perez—” : 
“And you—you saved my life at the 
peril of your own! Your own people 
the lash for this!” 
Frey Salvador cried. “It is the mir- 
He lifted his head and raised 
“It is the miracle the 
saints have sent to save me—the mir- 


may put you to 
acle!”’ 
his crucifix. 


acle of kindness!” 

With trembling voice he pronounced 
the benediction of Holy Church upon 
this deserter of the faith, the instru- 


Then his guide pointed out the ment of his salvation. 


CALIFORNIA 


By AntontetteE DeCoursty PATTERSON 


Not the ore that in thy breast reposes, 
Not the opals flaming where they lie :— 
But these thy lures ;—the Gold of Ophir roses, 


And the big, blue wonder of thy sky! 
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Shall We Dispense; Yes, 
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Says Thomas H. Ince. 


The question of censorship is one 
that, particularly of late, has justly 
the 
It is a problem that needs a 


attention of profound 


merited 
minds. 
solution which will dispense with fur- 
ther controversy, for as long as it re- 
mains unanswered it will continue to 
be a source of difficulty in providing 
drama on the screen with a free medi- 
um of expression. 

Of national censorship I have no 
complaint to make. The members of 
the National Board of Moving Picture 
Censors have demonstrated that they 
are qualified to sit in judgment upon 
the worth of a film play and its de- 
sirability as a means of amusement or 
the 
They are men of high intelligence, 


education for American public. 
being gifted with a thorough under- 
standing of dramatic values, and there- 
are are eligible to prescribe the line of 


demarcation between art and filth. 


Concerning local censorship, how- 
ever, | may be numbered among its 
opponents. I cannot conceive how a 
body composed of men or women, or 
both, selected from the ranks of public 
officials, club women and, in fact, any 
whose pursuits have never been as- 
sociated with the study of the drama, 
should be permitted to dictate what 
shall and what shall not be offered the 
public for its amusement or education. 


None ever hears of a butcher prescrib- 
ing Fall styles in feminine attire; or, 
on the other hand, of a modiste at- 
tempting to condemn a specific class 
of meat. 

Then, too, there is another point to 
be considered. No committee of per- 
sons has ever been appointed or elected 
to tell the American public what books 
it shall and what books it shall not 
Nor 


been empowered in the various com- 


read. has a similar committee 
munities to demand that its fellow citi- 
zens refrain from viewing this, that, or 


the other picture on exhibition. 


Through local censorship, the public 
loses a portion of its rights as the citi- 
zenry, for, under local censors, the pub- 
lic is deprived of its lawful privilege 
of choosing for itself what shall be its 
what 


amusement and education, and 


shall not. From my observations of 
the many illustrations of absurd censor- 
ship I have decided the average board 
to be composed chiefly of most narrow- 


minded persons. 

Eliminating altogether the financial 
interests of the film manufacturers, it 
would, most emphatically, be to the 
interest of the development of the indi- 
vidual to eradicate local censorship, for 


the reason that his opportunities for 


in 


education would be far greater 


scope. 
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Defective Soldiers of Misfortune 


By Herbert Burdett. 


There lately occurred one of the sen- 
sational spasms or spasmodic sensa- 
tions in which the American press is 
prone to indulge. Columns have been 
printed, preachers have preached and 
moralists have moralized on the by no 
means new question of life or death 
for one imbecile, helpless, hopeless and 
altogether abnormal morsel of human- 
ity. Typical, of course, of many hun- 
dreds, perhaps, the flicker of whose 
defective lives have been mercifully per- 
mitted to become extinct, or even, pos- 
sibly, been extinguished. But the mer- 
est drop in the ocean of humanity, as 
compared with adult millions, indif- 
ferently grouped under the quite nor- 
mal and annually recurrent newspaper 
head of “the unemployed.” 

This is not an attempt to deal with 
the enormous problem of the entire 
mass of people, who more or less, in 
various parts of the country, at one 
time and another, are unemployed. I 
am not now contemplating the tramp 
or any of his kin, but only one division 
and that one far removed from the 
tramp, of the great army of the dis- 
couraged. And it has, I think, as little 
relation to labor-union questions. 

However, in the public mind, little 
if any distinction is made. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, for some weeks 
past newspaper paragraphs, incidental- 
ly and regrettably of an almost vindic- 
tive or grimly gleeful flavor, have 
dwelt on the fact that certain counties 
of the state have officially combined to 
make particularly hard the path and 
stony the prospect for “hobos” and 
others who may design to spend the 


winter in this land of comparative 
warmth, 

Of course, under the hard conditions 
of civilized, twentieth century existence 
it is only a matter of self protection 
and is really imperative that Califor- 
nia should set up some barrier against 
criminals and even idlers and stem at 
the outset what might easily become 
an overwhelming flood of dependency. 
But is it not a subject for sad reflec- 
tion rather than bitterness or animos- 
ity? After all, the real question at 
issue is contained in what the news- 
paper paragraphs treat merely inci- 
dentally, when stating that rock piles 
are not alone in preparation at certain 
outposts for the peripatetic visitors in 
search, or otherwise, of occupation, but 
are in actual service for residents of 
the state, who may not have their 
rents paid in advarice nor the price of 
future meals within their attainments. 

In one instance, it was chronicled 
that a band of “unemployed” had been 
sent out of a large city to work at one 
of these “camps” for a small wage, 
and sustenance while earning it by 
breaking stone. A little later, ironic 
mention was made of the virtual deser- 
tion of this camp. The “unemployed” 
had departed in search of some less 
stony labor or softer accommodation, 
it was said. But, just as an aside, was 
the significant statement that many of 
the men who had been thus tried, and 
by implication found wanting, had 
wives or families in the city. I char- 
acterize that fact as significant, because 
it might well be the keynote to a cho- 
rus of dissatisfaction which would be 
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doubtless heard if it had means of ex- 
pression, over the inefficiency and in- 
adequateness of a system for the reliet 
of “unemployment” which sends men, 
presumably needy and therefore ill- 
nourished and in poor physical and 
mental condition, away their 
families in some cases, away from 
such habitations as they may have re- 
tained so far, to herd in a comfortless 
camp and perform hard manual labor, 
quite irrespective of their previous 
condition of servitude, training or abil- 
ity. 

Two years ago, when the problem 
of unemployment became somewhat 
acute, when mobs marched in the north 
and demonstrations were made at the 
doors of the capital of the state, Los 
Angeles, feebly dealing with a minor 
and quite mild manifestation of this 
social epidemic, provided park and 
road camps and, from certain view- 
points, provided solution. Despite 
most earnest and repeated presentation 
to the city council of that time of the 
urgent need for more discriminating 
and really remedial action, it was left 
to private effort to organize and carry 
out as far as was possible relief work 
for a class absolutely ignored by the 
official machinery. And the condition 
was and is common to most cities. 

Society is remarkably obtuse when 
it assumes that provision of the hard- 
est and roughest manual labor for the 
the men of all sorts and conditions who 
ask to earn their living and a living 
for such dependents as they may have, 
will solve, even temporarily, such a 
problem. It is callous and stupid when 
it calls upon men of family to leave 
their homes in order to perform such 
work and to “bunk” in a miscellaneous 
human herd. It is cruel and stupid 
and uneconomical when it compels such 
men to travel daily a considerable dis- 


from 
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tance on foot before and after work- 
ing, as is sometimes the alternative to 
the “camp.” Finally, is it not guilty 
of despisable evasion and cowardice 
when it satisfies, to a certain extent, 
the strong, but the weak it sends empty 
away? 

For, when the hobo and the wilful 
loafer are set aside, as they should be, 
from the ranks of the “unemployed” 
who really seek employment, a very 
large proportion of such seekers are 
not manual laborers nor at all fitted 
for manual labor such as is generally 
provided on public works. The resi- 
dent for some length of time in a city, 
it wil! be tacitly admitted, is entitled 
to some preference over the migratory 
or touring class, when there are, as is 
unhappily the case, too many of both 
classes in need of aid. Yet these peo- 
ple, unable by their own effort to ob- 
tain a decent living, are seldom able 
to perform hard manual work, particu- 
larly with any degree of satisfaction 
to their employer, whether the latter 
be private or public. Clerks, mechanics, 
artisans, gardeners, agents, brokers, 
even literary and artistic toilers and 
business failures of various kinds. form 
a division of really needy individuals, 
more or less competent in their respec- 
tive accustomed occupations, pathetical- 
ly useless outside them, unless and until 
guided and trained in some new sphere. 
And another and even sadder classifi 
cation than by trade or calling is that 
of age and physical disability. Very 
many of these people are where they 
are by reason of the latter. 

By way of illustration, I recall three 
applicants for work on vacant lots, or 
any other work that they could do. 
One was a clean, clear faced, bright 
and hearty man who had been a farm- 
er. He had property and 
somehow drifted to the city. He was 


lost his 
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The second 
better 


70 years old and married. 
was a shoemaker who had in 
times kept a repair shop, a good work- 
man but somewhat crippled by rheu- 
matism. He was 67 and also had a 
wife. The third was a slight, delicate 
young man who had been a grocery 
clerk, but who could not handle heavy 
cases or stand long hours. He, too, 
was married. And only a short time 
previously he had been discharged from 
the hospital. Should society say to 
such men: “To the rock pile or the 
road camp—or starve”? 

It should be the aim of society to 
encourage the maintenance of homes, 
be they ever so humble. This has been 
recognized of late years abroad, in 
countries where the poverty of old age 
has been for centuries virtually accepted 
as inevitable and where the poorhouse 
has been a familiar institution; but 
where cottages for married couples are 
now substituted in many places. Many 
of the unemployed, as desperately in 
need of food, perhaps, as any hobo, still 
cling to their homes. Hoping against 
hope, they have scraped together the 
rent or enlisted the landlord’s sympa- 
thy. They still cherish some furniture, 
or, dwelling merely in one room, they 
have a few books, keepsakes and other 
faded treasures, which help them to 
retain some self-respect. Is it not a 
woeful shortsightedness, a tremendous 
lack of social economy to try and force 
such people into indiscriminate associa- 
tion in road camps or stone yards? 
Should they be exposed to the possible 
contagion of hoboism or deprived of 
that lingering self-respect ? 

Adult social defectives, these may 
be—not all, but many of them. Never- 
theless, something not so difficult as a 
surgical operation may restore them 
to at least partial usefulness, may save 
them, some of them, from becoming 
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social menaces such as disease or des- 
peration might develop. What can be 
done for them by society, within the 
limitations that confront those wno 
have really tried to solve the problem? 

The establishment of free municipal 
or county employment offices is a step 
decidedly in the right direction. The 
more competent among the soldiers of 
misfortune can thus be brought in con- 
fact who can avail 
themselves of just such services as 
they are able to render. Qn the other 
nand, the sifting process, by which the 
able-bodied laboring men are drafted 
into fitting employment, can be greatly 
accelerated by these institutions and the 
wtiful loafers can be turned over to the 
wolice or other authorities eyuipped 
to ceal with them. The desirability of 
the most careful and intelligent and 
sympathetic conduct on the part of offi- 
cials conducting such institutions can 
hardly be exaggerated. “The body 
without the spirit is dead” and the 
crushing of the spirit is a greater crime 
than cruelty to the body. One of the 
greatest shortcomings on the part of 
officialdom has been and still is a fail- 
ure to recognize the sensitiveness of 
those who have, as the phrase goes, 
“seen better days.” A detail of free 
employment office work that illustrates 
this is the publicity attendant upon 
application and the indiscriminate herd- 
ing of all sorts and conditions of ap- 
plicants in one common waiting room. 
Remember, that in the division of the 
unemployed army which is being con- 
sidered are men and women “even as 
you and I.” 

In the way of public work, some 
form of gardening or farming, such 
as the cultivation of vacant lots and 
tracts of land, is perhaps most satisfac- 
tory. The co-operation of owners of 
such land is not difficult to obtain, the 


with employers 
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work can often be in some degree self- 
sustaining from the outset, it is com- 
paratively light, and various tasks in 
connection with it can be so appor- 
tioned as to utilize the services of all 
who are capable of any outdoor occu- 
pation. It can be localized and given 
a permanent character in many cases 
and is often the stepping stone to 
higher things in an agricultural way. 
Detroit under Mayor Pingree, and 
Philadelphia, long ago demonstrated 
some of its possibilities; and 
among our “out west’ cities, 
dena is undertaking it in a way that 
promises very interesting results. 

For partial cripples or those simi- 
larly incapable of the above work or 
of “odd jobs,” why should not indus- 
tries modified to suit their ability be 
provided? The blind, who once were 
regarded as quite incapable, are now 
useful in a hundred ways. European 
nations are solving exactly this prob- 
lem in connection with their wounded 
soldiers. Surely equal effort should be 
put forth in this land of fortunate 
peace, for its social “casualties.” 

So far I have had in mind almost 
solely the men who seek aid. But there 
are women, in great numbers, too, who 
need special consideration because it is 
not practicable to allot to them the 
same tasks, even of the lighter kind. 


now, 
Pasa- 
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are not as 
great, partly of course because by com- 


Happily, their numbers 


parison their sex is not self-sustaining 
and partly because most women, capa- 
ble of any kind, 
can nearly always obtain such work. 
Again, women are more apt to be affili- 


domestic service of 


ated with religious or social organiza- 
tions that care for their own. 
ciety, to be fair, should certainly take 
them into equal consideration, propor- 
tionately, and be ready to aid those 
who are capable of even greater eco- 
nomic than 
work to regain their standing when 
possible; and provide suitable occupa- 


3ut so- 


social service domestic 


tions for the defectives of their sex. 
effort 
stimulate to re- 


In a word, every possible 
should be made to 
newed exertion, rather than merely to 
relieve both men and 
women anxious and willing to work, at 
tasks for which they are competent, 
along lines to which they are accus- 
tomed. It is economic 
waste to force a skilled bookkeeper, or 


temporarily, 


an obvious 
an inventive electrician, to break stone, 
or a former schoolteacher or musician 
to scrub floors or sort rags. Rehabili 
tation, as pauperization, 
should be the keynote, and with it must 
come recognition of the fact that, on 
the seamy side of life, at any rate, all 


opposed to 


men are not equal. 
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An Adventure in Respectability 


By Kyle Dulaney Palmer. 


Maggie Delahanty was new to the 
ways, but not to the wiles, of the city. 
Not in vain had others of her sex and 
kind been sacrified on the altar fires 
of the city of mammon. 


of the modern school of innocence that 


Maggie was 


knows wherein its dangers lie. 

Within an hour after arriving in the 
metropolis, with unerring instinct she 
had sought and found a respectable 
boarding house. There the old ladies, 
sitting somnolently in the front parlor; 
the landlady, with one kindly and one 
calculating eye; the cat, 


happy in the sun, and (there were no 


fleesomety 
men) the carpets, furniture and cracked 
mirrors throughout were intensely, ob- 
viously, aggressively and successfully 
respectable. 

Each day she sallied forth from this 
stronghold of respectability in search of 
work. She found many kinds and de- 
grees of labor to choose from, but none 
quite measured up to the standard of 
respectability she required. Some of it 
was semi-respectable, such as selling 
tickets in moving picture theaters; 
clerking in drug stores ( Maggie was a 
blond) ; demonstrating glove cleaners in 
department stores, and kindred employ- 
ments, but she was not to be tempted. 

Maggie was a respectable girl, the 
laughter of respectable parents, and she 
would risk no chance of casting even 
Each 
evening she sent home an account of 
her experiences of the day and later 
her father, his shirt open at the throat, 
a generous indication of the evening 


a shadow on that respectability. 


meal littered about him, would place 


his tired and unshod feet on a con- 


venient table and read aloud to the 
anxious family the story of his girl's 
successful battles with the forces of 
evil. 

In two weeks she had found no em- 
ployment, and one evening before re 
turning to her lodgings for the night 
she entered the neighborhood motion 
Half 
aisle she walked without finding a seat 


Then 


picture theater. way down the 
and turned around to start back. 
a dim figure in front of her motioned 
in the gloom and moved into the next 
chair. 

Maggie sat down, thanked the per- 
and was enrapt in the an- 


son, soon 


guished shadows of the heroes and 
heroines on the screen. 

The picture ended and the lights 
flared up. She absently gazed about. 
The person who had given her the seat 
was a man. A young man! Maggie 
averted her gaze and again was lost in 
the pictures. 

Again the lights flared up and this 
time the youth looked full at Maggie 
and attempted to speak. A look of 
scorn, utter and knowing scorn, with- 
Another picture passed and 
the 


conversation. 


ered him. 
the youth, blushing, 
time offered to 
Maggie blasted him with the outraged 


He 


for second 


open 
fire of protected innocence. suc- 
cumbed for another picture. 

Before that had 
slowly to its end Maggie had reached 
If the youth 
spoke again, or rather if he attempted 


picture dragged 


a momentous conclusion. 


to speak, she would have him arrested. 
She waited, coldly expectant. 


The lights came up. The youth 
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turned a determined face and began to 
speak. Maggie watched a uniformed 
officer saunter carelessly nearer and 
nearer. 

The voice of the 
slightly louder, somewhat 
Watching the officer from the corner of 
her eye, Maggie distinguished the tone, 
but not the words. 


insistent. 


Suddenly she started to her feet. 

“Officer, arrest this man,” she said 
quietly. She had rehearsed the speecn 
several hundred times a day for weeks. 
In fact, every time she saw an un- 
attached male of discretionary years 
she had repeated calmly, triumphantly 
to herself, ‘Officer, arrest this man.” 


When the time came she had not 
faltered. 
The officer looked at Maggie. He 


then turned to the youth, sitting with 
staring eyes and open mouth beside her. 

“What’s yer friend up to?” he in- 
quired, addressing Maggie, but keeping 
his gaze fastened on the culprit. 

“He's no friend of mine,” exclaimed 
“He’s trying to 
Words be- 


Maggie indignantly. 
—he’s one of them——” 


seducer became 
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came cinders in the hot blushes that 
rushed to Maggie’s face. 

“T’m not that kind,” she finally man- 
aged to whisper. 

A light dawned on the law’s guar- 
dian. 

“Ha!” he said; “th’ 
evening. Come along, you.” 

The youth, who had uttered no sound 
during the period of his exposure, trial 
and conviction, gasped, gurgled and 
then burst into speech. 

“Whatthehellsthematter of yuh?” he 
spouted. “I give the dame me seat 
and when the pictur’s was all run 
through I started to ast her to gimme 
me hat and she handed me the cold 
Dianner. I saw that punk comedy run 
all over and started to ast her again 
and she looked like I'd lifted her pock- 
etbook. 

“Gimme that lid!” he demanded, and 
as Maggie shrank back he reached be- 
hind her, turned up the seat he had 
vacated for her accommodation and ex- 
tracted a battered derby. 

“I’m not that kind!” he mimicked. 
“Hell!” and, muttering, he 
up the aisle. 


second one this 


slouched 





TWO PICTURES 


By Eruet Bostick RitcHEyY 


The waves creep softly up close to me, 
Then away, like a child at play. 
I can almost hear their giggle of glee 
As they leap and dance, wild, gay and free, 
And toss their bright caps merrily 
On a glorious, sun-crowned day. 


The waves come rushing in, grim and hoar 

Like an angry boar at bay. 

They fling themselves on the rocks and shore, 
They snatch and tear and grind and roar 
And, baffled, return again o’er and o’er 

On a sullen, cloud-coped day. 
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Cats and Clover 


By James A. 


Many pitfalls lie in wait to entrap 
the extemporaneous speaker. I have 
often fallen into them, but never with 
more disastrous or more deeply re- 
gretted results than on a compara- 
tively recent occasion when, in an ad- 
dress before the faculty and students 
of a certain high school, I told a story 
involving cats. In the unwary manner 
that tempts the extemporaneous speak- 
er, I said, comparing cats with dogs, 
that everybody likes dogs, but nobody 
likes cats. Instantly that remnant of 
conscience which clings, a vestigious 
relic, like an appendix, to the insides 
of college presidents—my conscience, 
if one may call it that—pinched me 
with the reminder that some people 
do like cats. So I sought to amend 
my over hasty generalization, only to 
get into more serious trouble. “That 
is to say,” I said, “you and I don't like 
cats’—whereupon the stock joke of the 
silly comic papers warned me that | 
was verging on dangerous ground, and 
[ tried to veer off. But, alas! the 
same association that had flashed into 
ny own embarrassed mind tickled also 
the bright surface of the swift percep- 
tion of my high school auditors, and 
before I could extricate myself from 
my utterly unpremeditated predicament 
there was a general laugh at the stock 
silly joke—which they thought [ had 
intentionally implied, about cats and 
old maids. 

Now, I detest that particular joke, 
and all jokes which make independent 
unmarried women their target. | 
really did not need to have my em- 
harrassment increased by the receipt 
of an unsigned letter giving me hob 
for poking fun at spinsters. I had not 
entertained the slightest intention of so 
doing; it was just a pitfall of ex- 
temporaneous speech. 

My own feeling about independent 
unmarried women is indicated by this 
skit from the pen of William Allen 


B. SCHERER. 


White, entitled, “The Long Lost Sis 
ter.” It reads: “Some dull day a 
tracer should be sent out for that old- 
fashioned old maid sister of mother’s, 
who lived with her relatives, and earned 
her room and board, and perhaps her 
clothes, by helping mother with the 
children. A generation ago, old-fash- 
ioned old-maid sisters were plentiful ; 
in fact, they averaged about one to the 


family. But to-day a whole covey of 
tracers would not locate an old-fash- 
ioned old maid sister. The old-fash 


ioned old maid sister is downtown now, 
working in the bank, in the office, and 
in the store. In many instances she 
is running the business. She still 
makes her home with a married sister, 
but she no longer lives in the role of a 
dependent. She has gone into the 
world and collected the living the world 
is alleged to owe. Now, in many 
homes, it is a little of the old maid 
sister's money that pays father’s insur- 
ance premium in a pinch, or perhaps 
it is some of the* old maid sister's 
money that has tided the family over a 
time of adversity. The old maid sister 
has signed a declaration of economic 
independence, and she has passed Bun- 
ker Hill, Valley Forge and Yorktown. 
Besides, she is no longer referred to 
as an old maid sister.” 

There is no more useful or deserving 
member of society than the proficient 
woman, married or unmarried, and any 
attempt to poke fun at her is not only 


out of date, but somewhat contempt- 
ible. 
The story which got me into my 


trouble, however, is a good story—one 
of the very best things in my Kipling, 
with a deep underlying philosophy. It 
is about the cat who walked by his 
wild lone. As a matter of fact, the 
cat is a lonesome and selfish sort of 
animal, so that Maeterlinck somewhere 
says of him, with deep discernment, 
that he sits at your fireside with a sense 
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of exclusive possession of it, looking 
upon you as the intruder—whereas the 
dog is so delightfully friendly just be- 
cause, unlike the cat, he has the herd 
instinct, and man has taken the place 
in his affections that used to be held by 
the pack. The dog and the horse and 
the cow are gregarious, while the cat 
isn’t. I have a notion to tell you Kip- 
ling’s story. 

Once on a time a wild man and a 
woman, © best beloved, dwelt in the 
wet wild woods in a dark wild cave 
among the wild, wild beasts. But the 
woman had taught the man that he was 
wild, and was making him tamer. She 
had learned the art of lighting the dark 
wild cave with a cheery roaring fire, of 
drying sweet meadow grasses before it 
for rugs and beds, and of making the 
meat taste sweeter by the heat of the 
glowing coals. As she sat alone in the 
cave before her sparkling flame one 
wild night there came Wild Dog— 
drooling and keen because of the sweet 
odors of roasting mutton that had 
drifted out into the wild woods and 
into his wild nostrils. 

“O mine enemy and the wife of mine 
enemy,” said Wild Dog, “what shall I 
do that I may taste the sweet stuff 
that sizzles and roasts at your feet?” 

“Come thou, O First Friend,” said 
the woman, “take the oath of the man- 
home upon you, go with my man to the 
chase each day and watch at our door 
each night, and thou shalt have thy fill 
of roast mutton bones, without end.” 

So Wild Dog came in and became 
the First Friend. But the peering and 
listening cat, who walks by his lone, 
waved his wild tail in the wet darkness 
outside and said: 

“Ah! this is a very wise woman, but 
she is not as wise as I am. I am the 
cat who walks by himself, and all 
places are alike to me.” And he went 
back through the wet wild woods wav- 
ing ‘his wild tail and walking by his 
wild lone. 

Wild Horse came to see what had 
become of Wild Dog; but him also the 
woman befriended with gift of sweet 
dried meadow grass, if he in return 
would carry the man on his back to the 
chase, so that Wild Horse became the 
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First Servant. And in like manner 
Wild Cow, for the sake of the sweet 
dried meadow grass, became the Giver 
of Good Food. But each time the cat, 
peering and listening outside, would 
say: 

“This is a clever woman, but she is 
not so clever as | am. A very foolish 
horse, a very foolish cow. I am the 
cat who walks by himself, and all places 
are alike to me’—and would march 
back through the wet wild woods, wav- 
ing his wild tail, walking by his wild 
lone just the same as before; until at 
last by a series of stratagems the cat 
tricked the woman and bargained for 
a place at the fireside and a sup of 
Wild Cow’s milk without ever pledg- 
ing his loyalty to humankind; so that 
Wild Man, resentful of his intrusion, 
covenanted forevermore to throw five 
things at the cat when walking by his 
wild lone in the nighttime: his two 
leather boots and his little stone axe 
(that makes three), and a piece of 
wood and a hatchet (that makes five 
altogether), while the dog undertook 
to chase the unsocial cat up a tree 
whensoever he met him. 

The dog and the horse and the cow 
and the mam took to each other, you 
see, because they are gregarious ani- 
mals, possessed by the herd instinct, the 
love of the pack. When man nowadays, 
artificially civilized, forgets his original 
instinct and deliberately goes off and 
flocks by himself, as Lord Dundreary 
would have, and forsakes his own herd 
for selfish ends, he deserves and he 
alone deserves to have boots and little 
stone axes and pieces of wood and a 
hatchet and hard words shied at him, 
like the cat who still walks at night by 
his lone. And because flocking by 
themselves is a temptation of teachers, 
men and women, I am hammering 
away at it. A very clever woman 
teacher in Pasadena says that being an 
old maid has nothing to do with sex 
or age, but is a state of mind. It is 
against this state of mind that I pro- 
test, in men or in women—that psychic 
old maidishness which results in dried- 
uppishness of the fountains of warm 
human sympathy. Being married or 
unmarried has nothing to do with it. 
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Bookwormishness sometimes induces it 
—and who would be a bookworm, blind 
with luxurious seclusion, fat with self- 
centred literary indulgence, soft with 
the selfishness of bookish isolation? 
Routine more frequently indurates it; 
we teachers tend to the tradition of the 
routine rut, down into which we ges 
our creaking wheels, away from the 
broad tracks of the world. I plead for 
that thing of which “cats and clover” is 
the symbol—but that is another story, 
to be told, perhaps, by and by. 
Possibly I may indicate my protest 
by a leaf from the recent pages of sci- 
ence. Time was when the biologist 
tied himself to his desk, confined him- 
self in his laboratory, and despised the 
field. He has now come to realize, 
with Arthur Thomson, that he must 
pass constantly from one to the other 
—not a cloistered arm chair philoso- 
pher, spinning theories that will not 
cohere for the simple reason that the 
isolated spider brain becomes quickly 
devitalized, but studying life in the 
midst of life, and thus coming at the 
heart of it. Nay, as Thomson says, 
and this applies not alone to biologists, 
but to all teachers—‘‘It is not enougn 
to be students even of Man and Na- 
ture; we must also take our part in the 
world of action, if we would under- 
stand the action of life... . Realize 
your environment, your region through 
activity also: and this not only as an 
excursion-field, a playing-field, from ski 
to dive, it may be as hunting-field in 
moderate measure, but as work-field 
also, and above all. Go down into mine 
and quarry; get some turn at hewing 
coal, at dressing stone. ... In sum- 
mers be out in Nature; see and touch 
Nature alive. Go out then with the 
herring-fleet for one summer’s holiday 
at least: work in the fields a spring, 
a harvest, and tend the horse, as well 
as hold the plough. . . . In each craft, 
at each level, learn not only something 
f the immediate work, but of tts 
workers, and of their ideal aims, their 
culture-spirit, for their is no true work 
and no true worker without this: then 
you can choose your occupation, or 
rather it will choose you, and at such 
level as you may be fit to rise to, here 
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of its constructive toil and skill, there 
of its song or story, its science or its 
art.” 

This delightful scientific writer has 
elsewhere told most charmingly of what 
he calls “the web of life’—its marvel- 
ously complex inter-relation, wherein 
no one, not even the cat, lives to him- 
self, but there is a vast far-reaching 
interdependence, so that 

“Thou canst not stir a flower 
without troubling a star.” 

In this intricate “web of life” the 
most apparently diverse members are 
found to have intimate relationships— 
freshwater mussels are bound up in the 
bundle of life with minnows. The 
hard-shelled unmoving mussel nurses 
its larvae in a capacious gill-cradle until 
a swift moving minnow comes along; 
whereupon the mussel larvae, being re- 
leased from the mother shell, instantiy 
show great excitement, and attach 
themselves to the minnow, by whom 
they are duly deposite in some com- 
fortably hospitable mud-bed far away. 

Doubtless we all know of the linkage 
between ants and Aphides, these latter 
little green-flies being the “cows” of the 
ants, who “milk” them, stroking them 
with their antennae, and thus inducing 
the exudation of tirty drops of “honey- 
dew.” The ants “stable them under- 
ground in the winter and put them 
out to pasturage again in the early 
summer.” 

Quite as queer and equally interest- 
‘ing is the occasional alliance between 
certain ants and certain crickets—the 
latter becoming pets of the ants, appar- 
ently, who derive no material benefit 
that can be discerned, but, on the con- 
trary, submit to the whims of their 
cricket guests, who not only get free 
shelter and food regularly provided, 
but often plunder the worker-ants re- 
turning to the nest with spoils, steal 
from the newly-fed larvae, and insist 
on an extra share when the hosts them- 
selves are at table. 

Numerous instances of this kind 1i- 
lustrate the fact that nature is a vast 
system of linkages and inter-relations. 
“No creature lives or dies to itself. 
The threads of one life get caught up 
and intertwined with those of another. 
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The liver-fluke of the sheep cannot get 
on without the water-snail, nor the bit- 
terling without the freshwater mussel, 
nor the mussel without the minnow, or 
some such fish, nor the clover without 
the bee.” Whence it would seem to 
follow, would it not, by nature’s law, 
that the specialist might well aim a 
little more at width of outlook and 
knowledge of men and affairs, seek to 
moderate his exaggerated estimate of 
the importance of his own little domain, 
and “try to see good in the labors of 
other specialists in fields far distant 
from his own, never forgetting that all 
fields are but perfectly fitted portions 
of a cosmic whole.” 

Even the cat who walks by his wild 
lone has not escaped the web. I am 
coming, as I promised, to cats and 
clover. Rcd <!over depends for pollina- 
tion on bumblebees. How many of you 
remember the lines of that wonderful 
nature-poet, Emerson, about the home- 
ly bumblebee? 

Burly, dozing bumble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek; 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vines... 


Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, and iake the wheat... 
—but, as I was saying, bumblebees 
not only “take the wheat,” they also 
fertilize red clover, which therefore de- 
pends upon these humble bees who nest 
amid the grasses. Field mice delight 
in destroying the nests of the bumble- 
bees. Wherever cats are plentiful, the 
field mice disappear; whereupon bum- 
blebees duly thrive and pollinate the 
clover; so then, “no bees, no clover, 
and the more cats, the more clover.” 
Even the cat, you see, is entangled in 
the world-wide web of reciprocity. 
How shall we fare, we, who are gre- 
garious by nature—how shall we fare 
in the judgment of nature and of our 
kind if we seek to escape the web? 
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William James wrote one of the 
great books of the world in his ‘Talks 
to Teachers.” Do you remember his 
chapter on “A Certain Blindness in 
Human Beings’ ?—by which he means 
that blindness with which we are all 
afflicted in regard to the feelings of 
creatures and peoples different from 
ourselves, so that, conversely and posi- 
tively stated, James in this chapter 
makes a plea for sympathy through 


relaxation. Americans, he says, are 
all keyed up and overstrained; we 
ought to unclamp ourselves. Now, 


there is no surer road towards sympa- 
thy with our fellows than the road 
which leads through nature—straight 
to nature’s heart—by the habit of re- 
laxed communion with nature. Our 
holidays, James says, should be the 
most vitally significant portions of our 
lives; we should get out and relax. 
and drink deep, and grow into kinship 
and loving sympathy with God's great 
world, the world of the God of the 
Open Air. 

I know a little camp among the hills 
near Pasadena, past which a mountain 
torrent rushes gloriously, and over 
which the stars shine at night more 
soft and lambent, seen through the 
interlacing of the giant mountain pines, 
than anywhere else in my ken. 

But the brook is closer than the stars 
or pines, and even friendlier. All day 
long it sings its melodious tune. You 
can hear the deep mellow note of elfin 
brasses, the piping of silver flutes, the 
tinkle of bells and triangles, the pound 
of a liquid drum, while the mountain 
winds among leafy branches chant a 
continuous choral. Together the brook 
and the zephyrs hymn an Ode to Joy. 
At noon the canyon wren shrills his 
silver bugle like some sprite of a 
priest, in ecstasy, summoning to a feast 
too fine and delicate for mortal tongue 
to celebrate. At eventide the water 
ouzel hops shy from stone to stone 
amid the water falls, and calls to ves- 
pers. At matinsong the timid deer 
steals down to drink, and breakfast on 
fragrant buds, while the sun looks sud- 
denly over the shoulder of the far-off 
mountain, and stirs the tender twigs 
to quivering delight. Soft squirrels 
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nest among the tree-tops, and splash 
fragments of pine cones in the friendly 
brook. 

Others have learned of this delicious 
resting place within the wilderness, and 
one Sunday as I stood by the brook 
two of them came by, one of whom 
had memorized a bit of verse that 
would have been Gilead-balm to Wil- 
liam James’s kindly soul. It is sup- 
posed to have been said by a tired little 
school-boy : 


I wish I was a little rock, 
A sitting on a hill, 

With nothing in the world to do 
Except just sitting still. 


I wouldn't sleep, I wouldn’t eat, 
I wouldn’t even wash; 

I'd just keep on a sitting still, 
And rest myself, b’ gosh! 


| think we come back from such 
vegetative expeditions rested not only 
in body, but in mind and soul, and 
readier for our task in the spirit— 
not of isolation, but of fellowship and 
loving human sympathy. Lack of sym- 
pathy is what our world is suffering 
from. James says truly that the un- 
healthiness in the great perplexing cap- 
ital-and-labor question, for example, 
“consists solely in the fact that one- 
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half of our fellow-countrymen remain 
entirely blind to the internal signifi- 
cance of the lives of the other half. 
They miss the joys and sorrows, they 
fail to feel the moral virtue, and they 
do not guess the presence of the intel- 
lectual ideals. They are at cross-pur- 
poses all along the line, regarding each 
other as they might regard a set of 
dangerously gesticulating automata, or, 
if they seek to get at the inner motiva- 
tion, making the most horrible mis- 
takes. Often all that the poor man 
can think of in the rich man is a cow- 
ardly greediness for safety, luxury and 
effeminacy, and a boundless affecta- 
tion. What he is, is not a human 
being, but a pocketbook, a bank-ac- 
count. And a similar greediness, turned 
by disappointment into envy, is all that 
many rich men can see in the state of 
mind of the dissatisfied poor. And, if 
the rich man begins to do the senti- 
mental act over the poor man, what 
senseless blunders does he make, pity- 
ing him for just those very duties and 
those very immunities which, rightly 
taken, are the condition of his most 
abiding and characteristic joys! Each, 
in short, ignores the fact that happi- 
ness and unhappiness are a vital mys- 
tery.” ' 





INSPIRATION’S GIFT 


3y Henry MEADE BLAND 


No silver or gold I bring you; 


No gem from Tyrian mine: 


Not with fire or light 1 wing you, 


Nor with gift of prophet divine. 


No wine of the gods I pour you, 


That reward for a great emprise, 
But this my boon is before you— 


A longing that never dies. 
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Poets ? 


It is sadly true that the average 
writer who essays verse—and even 
more sad is the reflection that most of 
them are a little less than average if 
this can be arithmetically possible— 
cannot, or does not, sustain the height 
occasionally reached when an effort is 
made to collect his soul’s outpourings 
between board covers. Perhaps it is 
the unzsthetic suggestion of restraint 
that dampens the ardor of inspiration, 
but, be that as it may, publishers of 
verse recognize the restriction and at- 
tempt to make up for it by leaving 
great expanses of white space on their 
pages wherever and whenever possible. 
So let us here acknowledge and render 
due appreciation for the altruism of 
verse publishers, for more often than 
not these white stretches are the best 
part of the books. 

Scattered through this expanse of 
pure white paper one occasionally finds 
a verse that has an appeal, but they 
are so few and far between that the 
suggestion is made herewith (and pub- 
lishers may remit upon acceptance) 
that a subscription be taken among 
those who enjoy really good verse, the 
publisher to furnish such verse from 
time to time in loose leaf form which 
the subscriber may insert into a binder 
if he considers it worthy of preserva- 
tion, or file in the wastebasket if he 
doesn’t. 

If this excellent suggestion is adopt- 
ed by the publishers of verse, as it un- 
doubtedly will not be, owing to the 
number of persons who like “pretty” 
binding, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the capacity of the United 
States mails will be severely taxed. 
For, if only good verse is furnished, 
not even the horde of struggling auth- 
ors would offset the decrease in pos- 
tal revenue. 

“The House of my Dreams,” Anony- 
mous [Sherman, French and Company, 
Boston, 11] is an accumulation of post- 
card “sentiments” and other “senti- 


ments” too long for postcards. There 
is a child verse or two (perhaps the 
reader can pick out the ones we mean), 
a philosophical utterance or so worthy 
of assimilation, and some extremely 
mediocre stuff disguised in negro dia- 
lect. 


Upon this bright, auspicious day 
These roses I would send 
In fragrant language to convey 
The greetings of a friend. 
May sunny fortune smile on you 
In long enchanted hours, 
And may the way your whole life through 
Be scattered thick with flowers. 


So sings William Colburn Husted in 
“The Sea Wind,” [Sherman, French 
and Company, Boston, $1], a sentiment 
we very much dougt a city florist would 
print on a little yellow card. It is the 
intertion of such “fillers” that mars a 
volume containing bits of real poetry, 
providing one considers it one of the 
functions of poetry to stimulate the 
imagination. 


After twenty-nine pages of individ- 
ual impassioned outcry, Theodore 
Lynch Fitz Simons, ‘To One from 
Arcady [Sherman, French and Com- 
pany, Boston, $1] finds surcease in re- 
ligion from passion’s devastating 
flames. This is disappointing, but per- 
haps necessary, for the suggestion un- 
doubtedly touches that universal need 
in the heart of humanity for “some- 
thing to tie to.” But whether the met 
aphysical suggestions offered in verse 
form in the latter portion of the book 
provide the necessary hitching post is 
a question that each must decide alone 


“Zorra,” by William M. Campbell 
[Sherman, French and Company, Bos- 
ton, $1], which consists in some sev- 
enty-odd pages of Scotch dialect, 
which, which, to other than Scots, is 
hard on the eyes, the mind and the dis- 
position. We pass. So much for 
poets. c. © 
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The “Official” Home Teacher 


By Amanda Matthews Chase. 


My text is the following plain and 
simple law passed by our last Califor- 
nia Legislature. The measure was 
recommended by the California Immi- 
gration and Housing Commission. On 
the initiative of our State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, it was endorsed by 
the Women’s Legislative Convention, 
which worked for it most earnestly. 
It received the Governor's signature on 
April 10th and so is only now opera- 
tive. 

Here it is: 

1617b. (Boards of school trustees or 
boards of education) of any schoo! district, 
may employ teachers to be known as 
“home teachers” not exceeding one such 
home teacher for every five hundred units 
of average daily attendance in the common 
schools of said district as shown by the 
report of the county superintendent of 
schools for the next preceding school year. 
It shall be the duty of the home teachers 
to work in the homes of the pupils, in- 
structing children and adults in matters re- 
lating to school attendance and prepara- 
tion therefor; also in sanitation, in the 
English language, in household duties such 
as purchase, preparation and use of food 
and of clothing and in the fundamental 
principles of the American system of gov- 
ernment and rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. The qualification of such teachers 
shall be a regular (kindergarten primary) 
elementary or secondary certificate to 
teach in the schools of California and 
special fitness to perform the duties of a 
home teacher; provided, that the salaries 
of such teachers shall be paid from the 
city or district special schoo] funds. 

That’s all, but we of the Coast feel 
it to be a momentous and far-reaching 
piece of legislation. Not that we claim 
to have invented the Visiting Teacher. 
\"nder many names, she is already, in 
a modified form, part of the public 
school system in several cities of the 
United States. She is employed by the 
Indian Service, who call her a field 
matron, while the Indians call her the 
“going about woman” and wait for her 
with their troubles. We do not claim, 
however, that California leads in giv- 
ing the movement State-wide backing. 

All honor to the devoted volunteers 
who have shown what could be accom- 
plished in favored spots, such as the 


immediate neighborhoods of College 
Settlements. At the same time, they 
have demonstrated the inadequacy of 
private philanthropy to meet the whole 
situation. Much of this semi-private 
institutional work has reached its seed- 
time, a noble seed-time, for it has sown 
itself into the public conscience and 
the fruitage therefrom is the enlist- 
ment of municipalities and states to 
undertake this same labor adequately. 
They bring to the work two inestim- 
able advantages, one the resources and 
organization to make it universally ef- 
fective, the other the gain of lifting it 
from being the acceptance of kindness 
bestowed by one social class upon an- 
other to the fine democratic level of 
communal possession. Thus the Home 
Teacher is employed by the people and 
to the people her services are due—not 
donated. This latter consideration is 
one on which the Mother’s Congress 
has expressed itself strongly and be- 
cause the Mothers’ Congress and Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association is the one 
woman’s organization which recog- 
nizes the family as the unit it is in this 
organization that the launching of this 
pioneer effort is entrusted—the ener- 
gizing of this educational activity. 
Wuere Tuey Are Userut. 

The pressing need for the Home 
Teacher is in the foreign quarters of 
cities, since immigrant education is at 
present a critical issue between the 
United States and destiny. As rapidly 
as may be, however, she will be placed 
in all congested districts. Our present 
bill allows no more than this, but the 
work will, in time, demand its logical 
extension to wherever, in town or vil- 
lage, living conditions and domestic 


ideals fall short of our American 
standards. 
ut all that will be another story 


when it happens. In blazing trails tor 
our first year’s effort, we need con- 
sider only what the Home Teacher can 
do in and for an immigrant neighbor 
hood. 
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The new law broadens our base of 
activity in such a school district. Here- 
tofore the cry has been “Americanize 
the children and they will Americanize 
the home!” This topsy-turvy method 
flies in the face of natural social evolu- 
tion. What it has brought into the 
home is confusion and often disaster, 
since un-Americanized parents lose 
control over their Americanized chil- 
dren who consequently are liable to fall 
into lawless ways and frequently bring 
up as delinquents before the Juvenile 
Court. 

The fault does not lie in giving the 
children too much education, but in 
dividing the family against itself by 
bestowing too little on its other mem- 
bers. 

Latterly we have been more assidu- 
ous about gathering the foreign iatn- 
ers into evening schools, and we have 
still more sweeping efforts in contem- 
plation for this severely important la- 
bor. 

The immigrant mother, however, has 
been left almost entirely out of ac- 
count. We have ignored the natural 
home-maker and yet tried to American- 
ize the home. We now see our error 
and are undertaking here in California 
to educate the entire family instead of 
discriminating against that important 
member, the mother. 

No state liveth nor teacheth to itself 
alone. Any local educational or so- 
ciological experiment is watched and 
studied by educators everywhere. The 
degree of success next year largely de- 
pends on the working plans with which 
our new act is put into actual execu- 
tion. The act is as explicit as it is 
the business of such a law to be. Its 
very elasticity is in its favor, if we 
have the wisdom to use that property 
wisely in formulating our corrolaries. 

A compulsory education law, for in- 
stance, is not intended to take the place 
of a course of study and a school pro- 
gram. Even so, our home education 
law must be supplemented by instruc- 
tions to home teachers regarding the 
presentation of the designated subject, 
these instructions roughly correspond- 
ing to the grade teacher’s course of 
study. The Home Teacher should also 
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be provided with a program, even 
though it be an India rubber one, able 
to stretch indefinitely at the pull of 
emergency. 

An INTEGRAL WHOLE. 

It is not desirable that the school 
district have two heads. I believe that 
the status of the Home Teacher is 
that of a specialist responsible to the 
principal of the public school with 
which she is connected—that she 
should be a part of the field force of 
an elastic system. 

While the bill is non-committal on 
the point, it seems natural to speak of 
the Home Teacher in the feminine, 
since most of the activity outlined is 
such as would naturally be assigned to 
women. There is in the field, how- 
ever, place for a lesser number of men 
to attend to certain phases of the 
work, particularly along the survey 
line, finding out where the men and 
the boys spend their evenings and their 
money—whether or not and why the 
saloon is the pleasantest spot in the 
district—dealing with men’s lodging 
houses and rendering other valuable 
service along lines not practicable to 
women—connecting every abiding place 
with the school. 

Now to indicate sketchily a tenta- 
tive working program for a Home 
Teacher. 

It would be quite natural for her to 
wish to be at her public school before 
nine o’clock in order to confer with 
the principal and teachers regarding 
any special children whose homes 
there are immediate and particular rea- 
sons for visiting. The forenoon would 
just as naturally be passed in making 
these visits and others on her own 
initiative. 

Mopus OPERANDI. 

At every house her first endeavor 
should be to win the friendship and 
confidence of the mother. These visits 
must be unhurried. If the visitor is 
being initiated into the very heart of 
some particular home, its problems and 
difficulties, that is her time to hear the 
whole story, even though she gets no 
farther that forenoon. : 

A certain pastoral element enters 
into these interviews. Irving King, in 
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his “Social Aspects of Education,” re- 
marks on the modern tendency of so- 
ciety to gather up one and another 
function of changing institutions, and 
bestow it on the public school. Those 
two dear old-fashioned friends and ad- 
visers, the family doctor and the family 
pastor, have shed each a scrap of his 
mantle on the shoulders of the Home 
Teacher. Like them she is to be a real 
and intimate possession of the family. 
May she be endowed with wisdom and 
grace to be worthy of this high phase 
of her profession, and may she emu- 
late doctor and pastor in the sense of 
the sacredness of confidence. She 
must refrain from making the morn- 
ing’s experience the theme of racy, 
gossiping narratives to entertain her 
friends or fellow workers. She will 
surely, never use the word “slum” and 
will be chary of the word “case.” We 
wouldn't like to be “cases’—not even 
to the angels of Heaven, nor would 
we appreciate hearing those same an- 
gels refer to their earthward flights as 
“slumming expeditions.” 

The opening wedge into many fam- 
ily situations will be “attendance and 
the preparation therefor.” Indeed, 
one of our prominent California edu- 
cators rejoices in the Home Teacher 
as a “glorified attendance officer.” To 
read backward into the causes why the 
children of some particular family at- 
tend school irregularly or in poor 
physical condition is to diagnose the 
weakness and perhaps the tragedy of 
that family preliminary to the work of 
social reconstruction. 

For this, the Home Teacher will 
naturally call to her aid the various 
ameliorative agencies of the commu- 
nity, the charities, district nurses and 
the like, as the need of their services 
is. indicated by her investigations. She 
must not, herself, be connected in 
people’s minds with the bestowal of 
material gifts. She will, however, 
have some share in problems of em- 
ployment, since she will naturally come 
to know something of the quality of 
the workers—who can be relied upon 
—who have proved unemployable, for 
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she must know her field every month of 
the year. 

Realizing the narro:., limited lives 
of many foreign women in this coun- 
try, she will make every effort in her 
power to connect them wth the muni 
cipal centers of recreation, play- 
grounds, parks and libraries. 

Juvenile difficulties which the Home 
Teacher is endeavoring to settle out 
of court should take precedence of all 
other business. It is in ways like this 
that the need of a flexible program is 
apparent. It must allow her to adapt 
herself to the necessities of her own 
particular neighborhood. It must give 
her liberty in hours and in days that 
her people may be served. It must not 
prevent her throwing herself into any 
emergency she comes across and relin- 
quishing it only when proper assist- 
ance is available. 

So much for the mornings. 
now consider the afternoon. 

DoMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Every school located in such a neigh- 
borhood as will require the services of 
a Home Teacher should have, as part 
of its equipment, a “school cottage,” or 
its equivalent in house-keeping rooms 
within the school building. This must 
be a model American home, small but 
complete, attractive, but simple and 
inexpensive. 

During the forenoons, this cottage 
can be used in connection with the 
grade work in domestic science. But 
afternoons it should be entirely at the 
disposal of the Home Teacher. | 
doubt the advisability of her actually 
living here, as it is after all, only a 
modified school room, and the teacher 
must keep in human touch with the 
outside world, but decidedly it should 
be her official residence. Here she 
should be distinctly a hostess welcom- 
ing the mothers as into her own home. 

The cottage itself will be a vital ob- 
ject lesson. How can we expect a 
foreign woman to imitate a variety of 
house and housekeeping which she has 
never seen? Here is something intel- 
ligible to go home and copy. Hence 
the ultimate ideal for the afternoon 
work will be to have it conducted for 
groups of mothers assembled in the 


Let us 
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cottage every school day but Friday; 
Friday afternoons being reserved for 
special uses. 

At the cottage, the Home Teacher 
may be assisted by the special teach- 
ers of sewing, cooking and music. In 
addition to being hostess, she herself 
will. teach English, civics, sanitation 
and other subjects. Weaving may be 
included in the cottage instruction. The 
Home Teacher should interest herself 
in fostering such handcrafts as she 
finds the people have brought from 
their own countries and in connecting 
them with a market for their wares. 

The sewing should be practical and 
include garment-making, mending and 
making over. 

The cooking taught in the “real 
kitchen”’ of the cottage should be con- 
fined to simple wholesome dishes. 
About once a month each cooking class 
should jointly prepare a complete din- 
ner, set it forth on a white tablecloth 
with flowers in the center of the table, 
and partake of the feast. Yet nothing 
must be too fine or elaborate for home- 
copying. 

In teaching civics to foreigners, the 
heart must be appealed to quite as 
much as the understanding. The fund- 
amental principles of our government 
are such as to arouse patriotism when 
properly presented. These impressions 
should be deepened by hero tales, pa- 
triotic songs and flag exercises. 

The teaching of English to adult 
foreigners, many of whom are illiter- 
ate in their own tongue, is a fine peda- 
gogical art with a psychology of its 
own. ‘The instruction must be live, 
practical, interesting, even dramatic. 
For some lessons the teacher's table 
will be a miniature grocery store where 
brisk trading is carried on. Others will 
introduce games, songs and dialogues. 
In addition, every class conducted at 
the cottage must assist the women in 
acquiring the English language. In 
English they must cook and sew, sing 
and weave, and the Home Teacher 
must recognize and appeal to the dra- 
matic spirit of a play folk. 

Now to dispose of the left-over Fri- 
day afternoons. Let them crown the 
labor of the weeks. 
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One should be for a “Mothers’ Day” 
celebration in the assembly room when 
all the mothers of all the groups are 
entertained with a program furnished 
by a different grade each month. 
There should be an address of wel- 
come by a pupil, songs and recitations 
honoring motherhood. After the pro 
gram, the mothers are invited to in- 
spect a display of pupils’ work. Re- 
freshments are served by the children. 
The lesson of seeing their parents the 
honored guests of the school is a 
wholesome one. 

Another Friday afternoon is needed 
for an “At Home” in the school cot- 
tage, when the mothers may display 
their handicraft, exchange lace pat- 
terns, sing folk songs and feel almost 
as if they had enjoyed an afternoon 
back in the far lands from which they 
came. 

The remaining Friday afternoons 
could be given over to a special va- 
riety of visiting by the Home Teacher 
—the distinctly social call, only long 
enough for the exchange of amenities. 
That these calls constitute a tour of 
inspection looking for evidence of 
cottage instruction in the houses will 
be the Home Teachers’ professional 
secret. All improvements will be 
noted with heartfelt praises. If the 
visitor has added some special touches 
to her dress, it will contribute to the 
joyous spirit of the occasion. As to 
her ordinary costume, let it not be a 
uniform. There is nothing undemo- 
cratic in the uniform of religious or- 
ders or of district nurses, since these 
would be worn when called profession- 
ally to the richest dwelling. But the 
Home Teacher must give the impres- 
sion of dressing like other teachers. 
Her working gowns can easily be sim- 
ple and sanitary without emphasizing 
these qualities to a conspicuous and 
pharisaical degree. Every family, na- 
tive and foreign, should be visited, but 
necessity should place the emphasis. 

The Home Teacher may reasonably 
be required to spend one evening a 
week at her civic center and thus she 
can do much to keep the neighborhood 
in touch with the advantages there 
offered them. 
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Finally, those who enter this splen- 
did pioneer field must realize the unity 
underlying the few and simple provis- 
ions of the Home Teacher Bill. The 
general aim for these next years is to 
put immigrant mothers in command 
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of their own situation by correlating 
them with the best America has to 
offer. Hence no visit nor lesson can be 
limited or literal in its import. It must 
open out beyond itself into the vision 
of the whole achievement. 





THE NEIGHBORS. 


(After the German of Neumann) 


By Chas. F. Lummis. 


Twin chambers hath the Heart; 
Joy and Woe 

Lodge there a room apart. 

Joy is laughing and leaping 
In his room; 

Woe next door is sleeping. 

O Joy, step light, laugh low— 
Lest by stir 

Thou wake thy neighbor so! 





AT SECOND AND MAIN. 


By Charles Farwell Edson. 


Paypers! Paypers! ’Ere’s yer evenin’ paypers! 


Buy a payper, Mister? 


Evenin’ paypers! 


One six years old and the other eight, in the ruck of the city’s street, 


Wearing away the joy of youth in their little sockless feet; 


Selling the “news” just fresh from the press to hundreds passing by; 


Dead’ning the souls of future men as they call their piteous cry: 


Dirty and ragged, hungry and worn, innocent bits of life 


Nailed to z 0 ’ : VOTIC 
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Woman Workers for Peace 


By Davip STARR JORDAN 


After many centuries of idle intrigue and brutal murder, which the world 
called war, a woman raised her voice in protest against the system of force 
and fear. This woman was Bertha von Suttner, of Vienna. In “Waffen 
Nieder,” she showed the true nature of the war between Prussia and Austria in 
the perspective of sincere and clear-minded womanhood. She was the first of 
her sex who dared to stand alone and condemn that practice which destroyed 
the bravest of sons and husbands for the aggrandizement of men who 
make wars. 

In the Boer War, Emily Hobhouse and Olive Schreiner spoke out in like 
fashion. “It is especially in the domain of war,” says Olive Schreiner, “that 
we, the bearer of man’s bodies, who supply the most valuable munition, who, 
not amid the clamor and ardor of battle, but singly and alone, with a three-in- 
the-morning courage, shed our blood and face death that the battlefield might 
have its food, more precious to us than our heart’s blood; it is we, who in the 
domain of war have our word to say; a word no man can say for us. It is 
our intention to enter the domain of war and to labor there till in the course of 
generations we have extinguished it.” 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence says: “Every war is a war against women.” In 
Belgium today, in Poland, in Armenia, in all regions desolated by war, the 
women suffer most. If the food supply is insufficient for all, the babies starve, 
then the women and the aged, for the law of war-time says the soldiers must 
be fed. The soldiers must have trenches, forts, guns in their hands, they must 
be protected, but the mothers, the wives, the children, they alone are without 
shelter, without arms. 

THe Awrut WASTE 


Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer in The Independent discusses effectively the reasons 
why women should hate war as the supreme outrage on the moral nature of 
humanity, and the chief enemy of womankind. She says: “Women bear the 
chief burden of personal care of the young, the undeveloped, the frail and sick, 
the aged, the feeble-minded, the socially incompetent. They have had to bear 
that burden ever since social sympathy forbade the strong to kill the weak by 
fiat of the state.” War adds to woman’s already overburdened shoulders the 
still greater weight of grief and endless sacrifice. In no way is she the gainer. 
In time of peace the cost of this present war would have covered every moral, 
social, economic and sanitary reform ever asked for in the civilized world— 
in so far as money properly expended can compass such results. It could have 
eliminated ignorance, feeble-mindedness, infectious disease, the slums and the 
centers of vice; it could have provided adequate housing, continuity of labor, 
insurance against accident, in other words, it could have established upon this 
earth a degree of security and prosperity that would enable every man, woman 
and child to enjoy their rightful heritage of life, liberty and happiness. Instead 
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of that, every house in Europe is a house of mourning. 

As women have, in all times, been the greatest sufferers from war, so have 
they also shown the greatest heroism, so shall there be among them constructive 
workers for peace, so shall there be great thinkers who shall evolve schemes of 
federation, of internationalism that knows no frontier, of a peace that shall last. 
Here in the United States, outside the conflict, every individual woman may 
speak the word that points toward the higher interests of nations, may teach 
the nobler realities of life, may help to kill out its degenerating savagery. Every 
woman is free to use her power toward maintaining the security of her home 
and family, protecting them from the merciless, hot blast of wholesale death 


and carnage. 





TO THE DESERT 
By Emma B. Keepers. 


Tranquillity—the truest and the best 

Of all earth’s peacefulness—the very test 

Of that serenity we call repose. 

There is an inner sense of power. Who knows 
But in this universal strong necessity 

The silence may bring back my soul to me 

And give the body new desire to do 

And built up truly through the truly new. 

O vast expansiveness all round about, 

Do you in silence shut the old world out 
Sometimes, and sing to me the melody 

That will some time bring back my soul to me? 
The body needs its other self, its soul— 

In silent tunefulness about me roll 

Forms all fantastic and as light as air, 

But my soul—Listen, my soul is not there! 

In your suspended grasp does something moan? 
Give it to me. It is my soul, my own. 
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Nigger Mose---Strategist 


By Earle E. Perrenot. 


When we say that “Nigger Mose,” 
as he was popularly termed in Juarez 
was honest, it is with some mental res- 
ervation. 

As old man Harris put it: 

“There’s no such a thing as a plumb 
honest jock, but Mose is_ purty 
straight.” And old man Harris should 
know, for ever since he had found the 
little, ragged negro urchin asleep in 
his hay rick, he had been attached to 
the Harris stables. 

He had imbibed a generous share of 
his master’s racing philosophy, which, 
briefly expressed, was: “If the game 
isn’t square it’s not worth while for a 
good horse, much less a decent man.” 

But, for once, Mose was doubtful— 
very doubtful. His boss had just re 
marked: ‘Well, Mose, you had better 
be kinda packing up. Harris’ stables 
are about all in, I reckon, and if King 
Cole don’t win the handicap next week, 
it’s back to the farm for us.” 

To which, in deep disgust, Mose re- 
torted: “King Cole? Dat dog ain't 
got no mo’ show dan a rabbit. He 
kin run but he jes’ ain’t got no guts. 
30ss, let me try him wid jes’ a drap 
of hop.” 

“You black limb,” Harris replied, 
“let me catch you doping a horse of 
mine and I'll skin you alive. Get 
that ?” 

Mose did get it, and knew it was no 
idle threat. As his master strode away 
Mose regarded the big, rangy chestnut 
in open contempt. It was as he had 
said. Well bred, built for speed, King 
Cole stacked up every inch a race- 
horse. But the good-natured, sluggis! 
colt had never won a race. In the 
idiom of the race course, he was a 


“dogger” ; lacked pep. 

Mose sighed. “Waal, yer good fer 
nuthin’ purp, I'll ride yer down and 
hev you shod, anyway.” 

On the way down that happened but 
for which this tale would never have 
been writ. A big red auto, driven by a 
half drunken sport, came up behind 
King Cole. The horn sounded, but the 
chestnut, being used to automobiles, 
merely ambled a trifle faster. Where- 
upon the drunken chauffeur cut loose. 
With a gleeful honk, honk, honk, the 
car attempted to climb King Cole’s hind 
quarters. Terror-stricken, the colt 
bolted. The driver of the car, in maud- 
lin hilarity, pursued, wildly honking. 
After half a mile he gave up the chase 
and Mose tugged on the bit until the 
horse halted. The darkey slipped to 
the ground and anxiously examined his 
mount for possible injuries, cursing 
volubly the while. A pair of muchly 
skinned hocks and a red welt across 
the rump were the only visible results. 
Mose breathed a deep sigh of relief, 
then gazed admiringly at the still 
trembling colt. 

“He'd orter bruk yer wuthless legs,” 
he commented audibly. “But hully 
smoke! yer sho’ did go some, King. 
Ef yer would only do dat in de handy- 
cap, yer might” he paused. 

A curious, puzzled look flashed over 
his shiny face; his rolling eyes took 
on a rapt expression. 








It was the day of the Juarez handi- 
cap. Old man Harris was looking over 
his horse and jockey for the last time 
as the saddling bugle sounded. 

“Now, boy,” he said to Mose, “ride 
him for keeps. It’s our last chance.” 
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Mose, resplendent in his green and 
scarlet jacket, nodded and motioned the 
old man to one side, out of hearing oi 
the stable boy. 

“Kurnel, what’s de odds on Kin: 
Cole?” he queried. 

“Forty to one, Mose, and the bookies 
aren't taking much chance at that.” 

Mose produced a thick roll of bills 
from somewhere. “Boss, Mose done 
got a hunch, today. Get dat wad down 
on King’s nose, will yer? I’se been 
savin’ dat agin dis ’mergency.” 

Old man Harris looked at the roll 
in amaze. 

“You little scamp,” quoth he. 
“You've sure got 4 nerve. By George! 
I'll do it, and go my pile, such as it is, 
along with you. No coon can be any 
gamer than me. Besides,” he added, 
“we had just as well be broke as bent 
double.” 

Mose grinned happily. “Dat’s de 
truf, Boss. Get de money down, ana 
root like de berry debbil.” 

They’re off! At the word the long 
string of entries surged forward as 
one horse. Almost one; as usual, King 
Cole was last, but that didn’t worry 
Mose. The chestnut liked being alone 
behind as little as being alone in front. 
Humped way up on his withers, Mose 
cajoled him. 

“Now, hoss, g’wan an’ git up in dat 
seleck crowd.” He shook the reins, 
and King Cole went right into the 
middle of the ruck—and there he hung. 
Neither whip nor spur availed. Mose’s 
voice rose, fiercely chiding: 

“Dar you go. You jes’ naturally 
love dis yer company, don’t you? It 
ain't in yer heart to go erway and 
leab it. Den, I calkerlate I gotta put 
de fear of de Lawd in yer, mos’ sud- 
den like.” 

Mose’s arm pressed his side. A 
raucous “honk” sounded right in King 
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Cole’s ear. Like a bullet he shot ahead. 
Mose’s arms flapped like a crowning 
cock’s wings. “Honk! honk! honk. 
honk!” Eyes alight with terror, nos 
trils distended, slim neck outstretched. 
tail breezing straight out, the chestnut 
was off like a wild locomotive. He 
sped by the flying leaders as if they 
were standing still, pounded down the 
stretch, flashed under the wire ten 
lengths to the good, and kept a-going. 
Half way ‘round the oval, Mose sawed 
him to a standstill. “Whoa now! Yer 
done brung home de bacon, King,” he 
murmured soothingly. 

As the chestnut trotted back to the 
judge’s stand a dozen jockeys wildly 
waved their hats, demanding recogni- 
tion; a dozen shrill voices cried “foul!” 
Mose was yanked into the judge's 
stand. An irate judge confronted him. 

“Hey, you darkey, watcher been do- 
ing? That sorrel skate has never been 
in the money and now he goes out and 
hangs up a new track record. What 
did you do? Dope him? Out with it.” 

Tremblingly, Mose reached in his 
capacious blouse and drew forth a huge 
auto horn. 

“It’s dis erway, boss. King Cole 
got runned into by an orto onct, and 
ebber since he’s been mortally afeered 
of ‘em. I mus’ ob axcerdentally tooted 
dis ver horn. But, judge,” his voice 
was vibrant with pleading, “dar ain’t 
nuffin’ in der law agin’ a orto horn, is 
dley ?” 

The judge, himself once a jockey of 
renown, turned his head to hide a 
smile. 

“No, Mose, there isn’t,” he admitted. 

Three weeks later King Cole won 
the Mexican Derby. Adorned with 
green and scarlet streamers, an auto- 
mobile horn hangs in his stall, but woe 
to the luckless wight who presses the 
bulb. 
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ON A PICTURE OF THE NORWAY COAST. 
By Richard Burton, 


1 people it with vikings brave, 
Sea wanderers in their questful life; 
I hear a gleeman sing his stave 
After some blood-red strife ; 
The fells of snow rise up, as though 
Sheer cloven by a knife. 


And inland, where the moors are bleak 
And winter’s long, and sagas old 

Are told, I see a maiden’s cheek 
Crimson bespite the cold. 

For love is life, though storms be rife 
And warrior-ways be bold. 


MIO COMPANERO. 
By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


How beautiful the world would seem 

If sometimes when I dream a dream 

And try to make it all come true 

Some one would say: “I dream that. too!” 
How full of joy the world would be 

If I had one to laugh with me! 

I do not grieve that there is none 

When come the shadows, but the sun 
That shines so fair upon the hills 

With deeper anguish always fills 

A lonely heart than sobbing rain ; 

Bleak days have sympathy with pain. 
Slow down the pit of black despair 

I go alone; but up the stair 

Of happiness there needs must be 
Swift, eager feet to run with me. 

And Heav’n’s door will never swing 

On welcome hinges, opening, 

Till, clear the pass-word I can send: 

“Out here with me there stands a friend!” 
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THE VOICE OF THE WEST 


CALIFORNIA GROWN-UP. 


Sixty-five years ago the world was interested in a mineral California only. 
The wonder tales that went back east then were not of five-pound potatoes and 
a porch-climbing tomato vine, but of new discoveries in gold and the freak luck 
of mining camps. Thirty or forty years later came the vegetable-kingdom era. 
All that a newspaper or magazine writer needed then to make his article as 
thrilling as an Arabian Niv.ht’s tale was to describe the glories of climate and 
scenery, enumerate the pomological products and rhapsodize over the birds and 
flowers. There are still those today who think California's chief reason for 
existence is its poppy fields, orange groves and warbling mocking-birds, and 
they revel in these like a kitten in a catnip bed. 

But, following the general law of evolution, California has gone through 
its mineral, vegetal and animal stages and has now arrived at the age of think- 
ing man, a large part of the thinking man being woman. People come to Los 
Angeles now, not to see the Chamber of Commerce walnut elephant or to 
exclaim over roses in January, but to study educational, philanthropic and 
municipal systems. They want to see what a council-woman is like and learn 
what a city mother does. They come to investigate labor laws and housing 
bills and get the benefit of much helpful legislation which wisdom and power 
have joined together here to create. 

Perhaps very soon the world will be coming here every year instead of 
going to Oberammergau to see an annual Nativity play, written by a woman, 
staged by a woman, and made possible by the efforts and the generous con- 


tributions of women. 





MODERN INCEST. 


Typifying modern marriage as the “licensed violation of the selfhood of 
both man and woman,” and arraigning the statutes of law, canons of the church 
and conventions of society as colluding together to coerce humanity into an 
incestuous relation which civilization calls marriage, there is a twenty-page, 
unsigned article in the Forum for December, in which the subject of marriage 
is treated in a singularly thoughtful, fearless and scientific manner. Material- 
ism of the age is attributed to man’s materialization of marriage and the physi- 
cal, psychical, the individualistic and communistic aspects of the subject are 
exhaustively and authoritatively treated. 

Those whe interpret the word “sacred” only as a catchword of religion will 
miss much of the meaning, but to those who have experienced the horrors of a 
sacrilegious sacrament there is a deep significance. It is regrettable that the 
article is unsigned, for it is sufficiently fearless to have been uttered by Emma 
Goldman, while the scientific conception suggests Havelock Ellis. 
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SELF-DISCOVERY. 


Consi.lering the instruction and entertainment to be provided the alien mother 
one would almost wish to be a foreigner in order to have a Home Teacher. 
Many American women of middle age are expressing the wish that some one 
would invent or discover a Montessori method for developing the latent intel- 
lect of adults. Who knows hut through her very effort to help the foreign 


mother that enlargement of knowledge and understanding may come? 





THE EDITOR’S JOB. 


It is remarkable how many are the subjects on which one imagines it would 
be both pleasant and profitable to write until one has the opportunity, and then, 
not even the topics urged by the publisher or the suggestions sent in by insist 
ent friends seem of sufficient importance or adequate neutrality. 

Even the office boy has ideas. Licking a thousand or so of one-cent postage 
stamps, he exclaims on the penuriousness of the government which, to save a 
few paltry doilars, eliminated one row of the perforations that separated the 
stamps, thus making it almost impossible to tear them apart without mutilating 
a stamp. And he thinks an editorial should be written on that. To the club 
woman this would seem exceedingly trivial. Tearing postage stamps apart is 
not her problem. She thinks an editorial should be written denouncing cafe 
dancing. But what if one would like to dance in cafes and sees no harm in it? 
What if one has watched both youth and age dance in San Francisco cafes 
every night for several months and found them measuring up to the decent, 
wholesome, normal average? 

And then there is our English friend who wants us to roast the Germans, 
and our Teutonic subscriber who wants to “tell the truth” about the French. 
There is the orthodox churchman contributor who thinks the Socialist is a 
menace because he has no God, and our Rationalist supporter who denounces 
the Socialist for being too religious. No wonder editors disregard all the rules 
of common sense and write on the tariff and other abstruse subjects! 





MILLSTONES. 


It is gratifying to know that in the west at least there is courage and 
common sense. In dismissing a case against two men who had been arrested 
for distributing Mrs. Margaret Sanger’s pamphlet, “Family Limitation,” Judge 
William M. Gaten of Portland, Oregon, said: “It seems to me that the trouble 
with our people today is too much prudery. Ignorance and prudery are the 
millstones about the neck of progress.” Mrs. Sanger is making an honest 
effort to dispel some of the ignorance of the age, and if more thinking men and 
women would be courageous enough to say what they think, that the ideas 
Mrs. Sanger sets forth are for the betterment of the race, some of the prueny 
might be eliminated. 
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Los Angeles Harbor---Past and 
Present 


By John 

“California is a child of Spain.” The 
history of the west coast of America 
goes back almost to the time of Co- 
lumbus. The first European explorer 


to sail the Pacific was Magellan in 
1520. The first great Englishman to 
follow Magellan was Francis Drake, 


and there is no more interesting period 
in this great explorer’s life than the 
period which follows the time when he 
“singed the beard” of the King of 
Spain, until he entered at Point Reyes, 
just north of San Francisco in 1579. 
But neither of these’ explorers 
touched at either of what are destined 
to be California’s two great harbors— 
San Francisco and San Pedro. It is 
necessary to go back a generation be- 
fore the time of Drake for the begin- 
ning of the interesting story of San 
Pedro harbor. In 1542, thirty-six vears 
after the death of Columbus, Cabrillo, 
a Portuguese navigator, sailing under 
the flag of Charles V. of Spain, entered 
the Bay of San Pedro. There was a 
great cloud of smoke around the bay 
at this time, due to the burning of the 
erass, and it was because of this smoke 
that Cabrillo named the place “Bahia 
de Los Humos,’—the Bay of Smokes. 


Tuer Discovery AND NAME. 


The name San Pedro was given in 
honor of Saint Peter, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, by Sebastian Viscaino, com- 
mander of a Spanish exploring fifeet 
consisting of three vessels. Viscaino 
entered the harbor of San Pedro No- 
vember 26, 1603. He left San Diego 
for San Pedro November 10, 1603. “A 
voyage of eight days against a north- 
west wind, the Tres Reves hugging 
the coast and the others keeping fur- 
ther out, brought them to an anchor- 
age at an island which, from the day, 
they named Santa Catalina, sighting 
another large island in the southwest, 
named San Clemente. Before arriving 
here they had gone to a bight on the 


Beecher. 


main, where smoke and green vegeta- 
tion were seen, but there seemed to be 
no protection from the winds. This 
was probably the bay they called San 
Pedro, a name still retained like those 
of the islands.” 

\lthough Viscaino touched at San 
Pedro, there is nothing further to re- 
cord as to the development of the har- 
bor at this period. He asked the King 
of Spain for support in establishing a 
colony in California, which request 
was finally granted. Viscaino shortly 
died, before he had time for carrying 
out his plans of colonization. The 
Spanish development of Alta Califor- 
nia did not take place until the later 
part of the eighteenth century, at the 
time of the establishment of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to keep these broader historical 
facts in mind in order to understand 
the growth of Southern California and 
the harbor of San Pedro. 

The founding of the chain of mis 
sions in California’ is most significant 
in the history of western America. The 
Jesuit missionaries had been laboring 
in the difficult field of Lower Califor- 
nia, and to the Franciscans was as- 
signed the task of the conquest of Alta 
California. Upper California was oc 
cupied by religious, military and civil 
forces of Spain. “As the religious 
forces resulted in the founding of the 
Missions, the military occupation was 
secured by means of presidios, or gar- 
risons, and the civic life sprang from 
pueblos or town.”” Of this three-fold 
conquest, that resulting from the re- 
ligious, or mission forces, was the 


greatest. 


SPANISH INFLUENCE. 


The Franciscan Mission was found- 
ed at San Diego July 16th, 1769, but 
the real commerce of San Pedro began 
with the founding of the Mission San 
Gabriel, September 8, 1771, thirty 
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miles to the north of the harbor. Ten 
years later, in 1781, the Pueblo of Los 
Angeles was founded and_ before 
twenty years had passed, the Mission 
was enjoying great prosperity, while 
the pueblo was the largest settlement 
on the Pacific coast. In some ways, 
the location of the Pueblo of Los An- 
geles resembled the capitals of An- 
dean countries. The Spaniards had 
examples set for them by their an- 
cestors and by Indians. Cuzzo and 
Madrid are many miles from the coast 
and above sea level. It is hard for 
Americans on the Atlantic sea-boara 
to understand why Los Angeles proper 
was not founded on,the sea coast. The 
founding of the Pheblo of Los An- 
geles, at a point about thirty miles 
from its harbor, laid the basis of much 
of the history that follows. Spanish 
influence is to be felt in Los Angeles 
in all time to come. 

Tens of thousands of sheep and 
cattle soon roamed through the San 
Gabriel and San Fernando valleys, 
and were herded by Indians under the 
control of the Mission Fathers. 
Through San Pedro Harbor, hides and 
tallow formed the main articles of 
export of the country. In return, trad- 
ing vessels brought cloth and sugar 
and household goods. There is no 
record of the landing of the first mis- 
sion supply at San Pedro. The policy 
of Spain was to limit the commerce 
»f the California colonists to two sup- 
ply ships a year from Mexico. But 
Spain was far away ad there was 
much smuggling along the coast, and 
»f this trade San Pedro had its share. 

CoMMERCIAL ACTIVITY. 

With the achievement of independ- 
ence from Spain in 1821,5 Mexico 
adopted a more liberal commercial pol- 
icy for California, and commerce be- 
gan to seek this port. There was much 
trading and shopping on board the 
vessels in San Pedro Harbor. The 
purchasers passed from the shore to 
the ships and back again in the ships’ 
boats. 

It cannot be definitely ascertained 
when the first house was built at San 
Pedro. In 1835 in the proceeding of 
the Ayuntamiento,’ a house is spoken 
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of as having been built long before by 
the Fathers of San Gabriel Mission 
This house was probably built in the 
Spanish era between the years 1815 
and 1820. There was a house for the 
storing of hides built about half way 
between Timm’s Point and Point Fir- 
min. Dana, in his “Two Years Before 
the Mast,” points’ out that this deso- 
late-looking place furnished more hides 
than any other port on the coast. 

At this period of the history of San 
Pedro, in spite of the fact that it was 
an important port, there was neither 
residence nor government officials lo- 
cated there. There was a sub-alcalde 
in the Dominguez rancho, a few miles 
inland. In 1831-32 there were slight 
attempts at ship-building, and Antonio 
M. Osio, the Receptor of Los Angeles, 
had charge of the port as well as tne 
inland commerce. 

In July, 1828, San Pedro was closed 
by an order which declared that coast 
trade must be done in Mexican bot 
toms. Efforts at smuggling were in- 
creased. An illustration of this is the 
case of Abel Stearns, who* was sus- 
pected of carrying on contraband trade. 
His warehouse, which was near the 
shore, was never inspected by revenue 
officers. It was believed to have been 
used for the storing of hides bought 
from settlers who paid no revenue tax. 
The storehouse was also supposed to 
contain goods illegally landed from 
vessels. One thing is certain, the 
Pueblo of Los Angeles was so far 
away that there was plenty of time to 
smuggle goods ashore at San Pedro, 
or Catalina Island, before Receptor 
Ysio could arrive. In 1836 the citi 
zens of Los Angeles made a complaint 
to the governor and asked that Stearns’ 
establishment be suppressed. An inves 
tication was ordered, but the commit- 
tee reported against the destroying of 
Stearns’ property, which almost would 
have resulted in the blotting out of 
San Pedro. It was recommended, 
however, that guards be established to 
prevent smuggling, if there was such 

In the year 1835 Richard H. Dana 
visited the coast of California, ‘where 
he spent two years cruising. The fugi 
tive governor, Chico, is said to have 
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touched at San Pedro in his flight in 
1836. Belcher,’ an early writer of im- 
portance on California, also gives a 
description of San Pedro as it appeared 
in 1839. 

At the time of Dana’s visit the land 
around San Pedro was almost entirely 
bare of shrubs and trees and there was 
not a single house to be seen. Dana's 
landing place was in the so-called outer 
harbor of today between Timm’s Point 
and Point Firmin. Just in front of the 
landing place was a great cliff about 
forty or fifty feet high. To one who 
has visited this cliff of the outer har- 
bor, Dana’s description of loading hides 
brings to mind a vivid picture oi early 
California conditions. “Now, the hides 
were to be got down and for this pur 
pose we brought the boat around to a 
place where the hill was steeper, and 
threw them off, letting them slide 
over the slope; many of them lodged 
and we had to let ourselves down and 
set them going again, and in this way 
we, became covered with dust, and our 
clothes torn. After we had the hides 
ail down, we were obliged to take 
them on our heads and walk over the 
stones, and through the water to the 
boat. The water and the stones to- 
gether would wear out a pair of shoes 
a day, and as shoes were very scarce 
and very dear, we were compelled to 
go bare-footed.’™ 

In 1859, Dana again visited the port 
and found it very much changed. The 
hill was no longer the landing place. 
The landing place was now at the head 
of the ‘creek,’ or, as we call it today, 
the inner harbor. There were two ot 
three storehouses and other buildings 
at the harbor, a small depot, and a 
stage coach. 

AMERICAN OCCUPATION, 

The Spanish era in California had 
its beginning with the year 1769 at the 
time of the arrival of Junipero Serra” 
at San Diego. This era closed politi 
cally toward the end of 1822, with the 
independence of Mexico. California 
really became Spanish territory at the 
time of its discovery by Cabrillo in 
1542. The Mexican era began with 
the fall of the Spanish power, and end 
ed with the American conquest in 1846. 
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Commercially, the Mexican era was a 
period of inactivity, although it was the 
greatest of romance in the history of 
Caiifornia. 

kor many years before the American 
occupation, leading Americans  be- 
lieved that it was the destiny of Cali 
fornia to become United States terri- 
tory. In 1842, Commodore T. A. C. 
jones of the United States Navy, be 
lieving that the looked-for war between 
Mexico and the United States had be- 
gun, and that a British force was about 
to take California, raised the American 
flag at Monterey.“ Commodore Jones 
soon discovered that he had made a 
mistake in regard to the relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
and immediately lowered the Stars and 
Stripes and made proper apologies to 
the Mexican authorities. 

The opening hostilities of the Mex:- 
can War occurred on the Rio Grande. 
he first conquest of California was 
completed by January, 1847. The chief 
uprising was of native Californians in 
the southern part of the State around 
Los Angeles and San Pedro. 

After the famous episode of the 
Bear flag, Commodore Sloat" raised 
the American flag at Monterey on July 
7, and he was sueceeded by Commo- 
dore Stockton,!* under whose command 
the conquest of California was carried 
forward. Captain Fremont™ was put 
in command of the land forces. 


On the 6th of August, Stockton 
reached San Pedro and landed three 
hundred and sixty!® sailors and ma- 


rines. This force was drilled and prep 
arations were made for the capture of 
\ngeles. Castro, the leader of the 
Mexicans, sent two commissioners, 
Pablo de la Cuerra and Jose M. 
Flores, to Stockton to ask for a cessa 
tion of hostilities. The envoys asked 
that the United States forces be kept 


Los 


at San Pedro until terms could be ar 
ranged between the commanders. 
Stockton refused this request and be- 


gan the march on Los Angeles, which 
lasted three days Stockton’s forces 
easily captured Los Angeles, and after 
leaving Lieutenant Gillespie’ with a 
garrison of fifty men to hold the pueb 
lo, Stockton returned with the rest of 
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his forces to San Pedro in order to 


seek new fields of conquest. 
THE Mexican Hasirt. 

In a short time, Gillespie had a full 
grown Mexican revolution on his hands 
in Los Angeles. He attempted to 
fashion the manners and customs of 
these Californians after a New Eng- 
land manner. Finally, General Flores 
sent E. D. Wilson with a proposal that 
the Americans could march to San 
Pedro, provided they would abandon 
their post in the city. Gillespie ac- 
cepted the offer, and September 29 
marched out with all honors of war. 
It is interesting to note that four days 
after the capture of Los Angeles, Cap- 
tain Hull, commander of the “War- 
ren,” anchored at San Pedro and 
brought the first official notice of the 
declaration of war between Mexico 
and the United States. 

On October 7, 1846, the war around 
Los Angeles assumed a new phase. 
Captain Nervine at this date reached 
San Pedro from San Francisco and 
landed with three hundred and fifty 
men who were joined by Gillespie's 
troops. The American forces under 
Nervine were made up of marines and 
seamen whom he formed into a square 
ready for a march on Los Angeles. 
Gillespie's party acted as skirmishers 
on the right and left of Nervine’s 
force. The American forces were op- 
posed on their march by Carillo, with a 
small force of Californians, which was 
left behind by Genera] Flores to harass 
the Americans. The Mexicans fell 
back, but succeeded in killing six Am- 
ericans'®’ and wounding six others, 
with no losses on their side. 

Commodore Stockton left Monterey 
October 19 and arrived at San Pedro 
on October 23, and learned from Ner- 
vine the story of his defeat. Stockton 
changed his plans and resolved to at- 
tack Los Angeles from San Diego." 
On December 19, his army started from 
San Diego on its march for Los An- 
veles. This expedition® succeeded to 
the extent that on January 10, 1847, 
when Stockton arrived before the city 
a flag of truce was brought out offer- 
ing to On January 16, 
Stockton Colonel Fremont 


surrender it. 
appointed 
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governor of the captured territory, and 
on the 19th*! he leit with his marines 
for San Pedro. With the ending of 
these events the Mexican war was 
over, so far as California was con- 
cerned, 

. Hicu 

At the time of the American con- 
quest of California, there was only one 
house at the port of San Pedro. There 
were no wharves over the waters of 
the great bay. There had been no 
great development in the harbor, in 
spite of the fact that Cabrillo had dis- 
covered it three hundred and five years 
betore. In August, 1840, accordiig to 
Henry Mellus, thirteen vessels touched 
at this port. The first steamer enterea 
the port in 1849. This was the “Gold 
Hunter. The “Ohio” was the first 
steamer to make regular trips as a 
passenger boat to San Francisco. The 
fare was fifty-five dollars for a cabin 
passenger. The food served consisted 
of salt beef, potatoes, hard bread and 
coffee without sugar or milk. 

Before 1850, Banning did business 
on the bluff at San Pedro at his old 
warehouse. Tomiinson had an estab- 
lishment on a point below on the inner 
bay. 2 and 


Cost oF LIvING. 


Stages were put on in 1852 
the fare between wharf and city was 
ten dollars. This fare was reduced to 
seven and a half dollars, and later to 
five dollars. When rivalry between 
Banning and Tomlinson became keen 
the fare went down to dollar. 
Freight to the city at that time was 
twenty dollars per ton, for which it 
can now be carried across the conti- 
nent. In 1858 Banning abandoned his 
business on the bluff and built a wharf 
and warehouse at the head of San 
Pedro Harbor which was six miles 
north of his former shipping point, but 
much nearer Los Angeles. The first 
cargo was landed at his new place of 


one 


business on October 1, 1858. This 
place was named New San Pedro. 


Later it was changed to Wilmington 
in honor of Banning’s birthplace, \Wil 
mington, Delaware. 

During the American Civil War the 
United States government established 
Camp Drum and Drum Barracks at 
Wilmington and spent more than a 
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dollars in the erection of the 
The people of Wilmington 
prospered on this outlay of government 
noney. The chief purpose of these 
barracks was to make headquarters for 
all army and army supplies against the 
Indians, who were causing trouble in 
the Southwest. Yuma Arizona, on 
the Colorado river, and one hundred 
and twenty miles from its mouth, was 
a starting place for supply trains and 
troops who fought the Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona. One way to 
reach Yuma was to go up the Gulf ot 
California and Colorado river. The 
other way was to land at Los Angeles 
Harbor and go two hundred and fifty 
miles overland. Much business was 
done in this latter way. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
ship-wreck at San Pedro was the brig 
“Danube” of New York on Christmas 
eve, 1822, and that San Pedro had the 
only case of marooning“* on the Cali 
fornia coast. This process was as sim 
ple as it was terrible. The victim was 
left. on the shore by a ship, with a 
bottle of water and a_ few biscuits. 
The case mentioned happened in 1832, 
when a small brig entered the bay of 
San Pedro and left two Catholic 
priests, Bachelot and Short, who had 
heen expelled from the Sandwich’ Is 
lands on account of prejudice against 
religion. 

CoMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


mullion 


buildings. 


The development of Los Angeles 
Harbor from the time of the American 
occupation for the next half century 
depended upon two things. One of 
these, of course, was the growth of 
coast trade, and the other, which de 
pended upon this, was the internal 
growth of Southern California. It will 
be necessary to mention, briefly, at this 
time, the growth of the railroad sys- 
tem in the great Southwest. 

. There were several schemes for the 
building of transcontinental roads dur- 
ing the fifties. The first railroad built 
in California was the Sacramento Val 
lev road, twenty-two miles in length, 
completed from Sacramento to Fol- 
som in February, 1856. The next road 
was from San Francisco to San Jose, 
fifty-one miles in length, completed 
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1861, Leland 
Central Rail 


january 16, 1864. In 
Stanford organized the 
road of California. C. P. Huntington 
was vice-president of this road anid 
later was a big figure in California 
railroading. He had much to do with 
the making of history at Los Angeles 
Harbor. ‘(he capital stock of the Cen 
tral Railroad was $8,500,000.00.*° This 
company was regarded as more or less 
of a joke, but on july 1, 1862, Congress 
passed the Pacific Railroad Bill, *Au- 
thorizing the issuance of government 
bonds to the amount of $16,000.00 per 
mile to the foot of the mountains and 
$48,900.00 per mile through the moun 
tains.” There was an additional sub 
sidy of 12,800 acres of lana per mne 
given by the government. Ground was 
broken for the road February 22, 1803, 
at Sacramento. The Union Pacific was 
extended westward from Omaha, and 
the two roads met in 1869 at Promon- 
tory, near Salt Lake. 


The first railroad in Southern Cali 
fornia was the Los Angeles and San 
Pedro, completed in 1869. The South- 


ern Vacific railroad extended to 
los Angeles September 5, 1877. The 
Southern Pacific built twenty-five miles 
of road north of Ios Angeles and the 
same distance east,of the city. The 
northern end met the extension, which 
ran south from Lathrop on the Cen 
tral Pacific, in the Soledad canyon on 
September 5, 1876, when the golden 
spike was driven. The eastern 
was completed to El Paso in 

where it met the Texas Pacific. 


Was 


end 
1883, 
Cali 


fornia now had two _ transcontinental 
lines. 

The Atlantic and Pacific, uniting 
with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 


Fe, built a line from Albuquerque to 
the Colorado at the Needles. The 
Atlantic and Pacific then built to Bar- 
stow, about eighty miles northeast of 
San Bernardino; from there the Cali- 
fornia Southern continued the line to 
San Diego. The line was opened from 
San Diego to San Bernardino Septem- 
ber, 1883. In 1887, the road was built 
westward from San Bernardino to the 


San Gabriel Valley line, which was 
huilt eastward from Los Angeles to 
Mud Sprirgs. The divisions were 
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united under one management and Cal- 
ifornia had a third transcontinental line. 


The Salt Lake Railroad has since been 


built and so paved the way for its 
great terminus at San Pedro. The 
Terminal Railroad Company, which 


was financed by Los Angeles capital, 
was absorbed by the Salt Lake, and 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake Railroad opened for business 
May 1, 1905. It is estimated that 
about this time the Salt Lake Railroad 


owned 1500 acres at San Pedro.” 
A Port oF ENTRY. 
When California came into the 
Union, San Pedro was not a port oi 


entry, which, to a certain degree, hin- 
dered its commercial growth. In 1849, 
Congress extended the revenue laws 
over the territory of Upper California. 
San Francisco was made a port of 
entry and San Diego and Monterey 
were made ports of delivery. In 1853, 
San Pedro was made a port. of deliv- 
ery, but it was many years before a 
customs house was established. 

The making of San Pedro a port of 
entry was a factor in the commercial 
growth of the Southwest, as the addi 
tional cost upon merchandise purchased 
at San Francisco was not than 
thirty per cent when the goods were 
landed at San Pedro. The discovery 
of oil in and about Los Angeles was a 
still greater factor in making secure 
economic success. The fuel problem 
was solved and manufacturing enter- 
prises have had a steady development. 

In order to improve the harbor en 
trance the Federal government in 1871, 
began to construct a jetty to join Ter- 


less 


minal Island (then known as Rattle- 
snake Island) with Deadman’s Island. 
This jetty was 6,700 feet long. The 


first appropriation for this work was 
obtained by Col. S. O. Houghton, at 
that time California’s representative in 
Congress. The sum was $200,000.00, 
and during the next three years the 
total appropriations were increased to 
$475 000.00. 

\ west jetty was built and completed 
in 1893. The commerce of the har- 
which was fiftv thousand tons in 
had risen in 1888 to 450.000 tons, 


hye YT. 


1871, 
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which meant the arrival and departure 
ot several hundred ships each year. 


FREE HARBOR CON 


TEST. 


I1.—THE 


The coast line of the western part of 
the United States is about fifteen hun- 
dred miles in length. The nearness of 
the Coast Range of mountains to the 
shore makes only four places where 
harbors can be economically devel- 
oped. Beginning from the north there 
is the harbor of Puget Sound. South 
of this is Columbia river. The next 
harbor, San Francisco Bay, is seven 
hundred miles to the south. From San 
Francisco there is a distance of five 
hundred miles south before another 
harbor, which can be commercially de 
veloped, is This harbors 
must be in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
The hundred miles between An- 
geles and San Diego might be included 
in this vicinity. 

San Diego has a good natural har- 
bor, but there are reasons why it will 
not be the great commercial harbor ot 
the Southwest. San Diego has no easy 
way across the mountains to the East 
except through Los Angeles. The har- 
bor is surrounded by bluffs four to 
eight hundred feet high. Furthermore, 
San Diega has not the rich agricultural 
district surrounding it that Los An- 
geles has. Los Angeles harbor has 
many natural advantages, and the re- 
cent growth of the harbor would indi- 
cate that for all time to come it is to be 
the chief harbor of Southwestern 
United States. 


reached. 


Los 


CHARACTERISTICS, 

San Pedro has all the characteristics 
of a great harbor. It has a land- 
locked bay; it is nearest to the passes 
over the mountains, and it is a part of 
a commercial center. San Pedro Bay’ 
consists of an estuary which has greatly 
changed since the time of Dana. An 
accurate the harbor 
would require detailed statements of 
all these changes which go to make up 
the history of the harbor from 1860 
to the present time. : 

In the first place, the anchorage of 
San Pedro Bay is of such material that 


description of 
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anchors noida well. Catalina Island, 
about eighteen miles distant, serves to 
protect the harbor from southwest 
storms. The entrance to Los Angeles 
inner harbor is in the shape of a half 
moon. The distance of this crescent 
from Point Firmin to Deadman’s Is- 
land, which marks the entrance to the 
inner harbor, is about one-half mile. 
\long a large part of this stretch of 
land is a bluff. which at Point Firmin 
rises to a height of sixty feet. This 
bluff continues down to the town of 
San Pedro, but from there the grade 
reduces, so that the land between San 
Pedro and Wilmington is practically a 
flat. Wilmington is located about two 
miles across the bay from San Pedro 
in a northeasterly direction. East of 
the cliff above described and east of 
San Pedro, is a waterway which varies 
in width from five to one hundred feet 
Its narrowest point is known as the 
“goose-neck.” This narrow channel 
widens into a large bay, which has 
three divisions called East Basin, 
Turning Basin and West Basin. Deal 
man’s Island is at the entrance of the 
channel, and the distance from there 
to Turning Basin is more than two 
miles. 

From a distance the channel looks 
like a small river flowing from a little 
lake surrounded on many sides by new 


wharves and business enterprises. On 
the side next to the old town of San 
Pedro are located the wharves of the 


On the opposite side 
Railroad wharves. 
from Long 


Southern Pacific. 
are the Salt Lake 
The Salt Lake extends 
Beach along the shore and over what 
was formerly known as Rattlesnake 
Island.® 

The development of the harbor is 
still going on and is following two 
main lines. The outer harbor which 
runs along the cliff, extending from 
San Pedro almost to Point Firmin. is 
being developed on a large scale. The 
outer harbor was made possible by the 
construction of a great breakwater, a 
long arm of stone which reaches out 
into the sea. The free harbor contest 
centers around this breakwater. 

The second main line of develop- 
ment is that followed by the inner har 
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bor. This development consists in 
dredging out the lagoon of former 
times and in the building of great com 
mercial establishments and wharves 
along the shore. 

The first improvements by the Fed 
eral government were tl! made on 
the inner harbor. It was expected that 
these improvements would be 
pleted. However, the 
to do this were abandoned*! when the 
harbor was in shape merely to accom- 
modate the larger vessels of the coast 
wise trace, and 
the construction of an outer harbor 

lhe term “free harbor,” in the minds 
of intelligent citizens of Los Angeles, 
would different things at differ 
ent peri ds of devel pment « f San Pe- 
The original meaning o1 
the term that the harbor was to 
be free in an economic 
equal chance to all business enterprises 


10se 


com- 


necessary steps 


steps were taken for 


mean 
dro Harbor. 


Was 


sense, giving 


and organizations to carry on business 


at the port. This meant, of course, 
that no one corporation should have 
exclusive control of the rights and 
privileges. It is generally believed to 


day 


or a free harbor, can be best secured 


that equal business opportunities, 


vy a large degree of municipal con 

trol. . 
A CHANGE OF BASE. 

\s the railroads developed in South 

California, C. P. Huntington 
for the best interests of the 
Southern Pacific to build a harbor at 
Santa Monica. The Terminal Railroad 
controlled much land frontage at San 
Pedro, and thus shut out the Southern 
Pacific from exclusive control. This 
“railroad second-rate harhor 
where its control would be absolute.” 
In about 1880, there had arisen a de 
mand for a breakwater at San Pedro 
due to the fact that the anchorage of 
the outer harbor not secure from 
and that occasionally a ship 
was wrecked by being driven ashore 
With this demand, the real fight be- 
tween the city and the powerful South 
ern Pacific began. 

The first formal statement of the 
change of base of the Southern Pacific 
from San Pedro to Santa Monica was 
made in a telegram® from the chief 


ern 


] 


deemed it 


wanted a 


was 


storms, 
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i:ngineer, William Wood, to Senator 
Frye of Maine in February, 1892. The 
real free harbor contest might be said 
to begin from that date. 

Santa Monica had already figured 
prominently in the commercial life of 
the Southwest as far back as 1875. In 
that year Senator John P. Jones of 
Nevada and_ several prominent 
Angeles business men had undertaken 
to make it a commercial port. There 
was a wharf of eighteen hundred feet 
built and a railroad constructed to Los 
Angeles. This road started as a com- 
petitor of the Southern Pacific, but the 
ownership was shortly transferred to 
its rival. The Southern Pacific aban 
doned the old wharf at Santa Monica 
after a few years’ use. 


THE WHEREFORE THEREOF. 


Los 


The original builders of the Santa 
Monica railroad thought as this place 
was twenty-five miles nearer San Fran- 
cisco, and three or four miles nearer 
to Los Angeles, they could secure a 
large part of the San Pedro business, 
especially as most of the business came 
from the north. At any rate, it was 
the acceptance of this theory that led 
the Redondo Railway Company to con- 
struct a wharf at the southern end of 
Santa Monica Bay at the town of Re- 


1 Bancroft, History of California, I., 99. 


2 Hunt, California the Golden, 64. 
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dondo. Within a few years the Santa 
ke followed wiih a second wharf. The 
success of this port was so great that 
one hundred and eighty-two vessels 
landed cargoes there in 1899, and one 
hundred and ninety-four vessels in 
1891. By 1892, it was estimated that 
over sixty per cent of water traffic to 
and from Los Angeles, excluding coal 
and lumber, passed through Redondo.” 
It is to be noted here that most of the 
coal shipped to Pedro was for the 
use of the Southern Pacific. 


San 


The Terminal Railroad was com- 
pleted to San Pedro in 1891-92. This 
road extended over Terminal Island 


and aleng the San Pedro Harbor chan- 
nel facing the Southern Pacific. Thus 
the control of the harbor was divided. 

These are some of the events which 
led to the famous telegram of 1892 and 
persuaded Mr. Huntington to make the 


decision to go to Santa Monica. The 
spot selected for the terminus of the 
Southern Pacific was Port Los An- 


geles, about two miles north of Santa 
Monica. A railway line was extended 
there and a famous pier was built, 
which Mr. Huntington stated to have 
cost one million dollars. The change 
of the base was probably due to the 
fact that business was decreasing, and 
the motive was additional business. 


3 Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, 109. 
4 Guinn, Historical seaports of Los Angeles, Publications of the Historical Society 


of Southern California, V., 60. 
5 Hittell, History of California, I., 667. 


6 Guinn, Historical Seaports of Los Angeles, Publications of the Historical Society 


of Southern California, V., 60. 


7 Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, 109. 

8 Bancroft, History of California, III., 375. 

9 Belcher, Narrative of a Voyage Around the World, I., 322. 

10 Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, 110. 

11 McGroarty, California: Its History and Romance, 64 and 65. 


12 Dellenbauch, Fremont and ’49, 207. 


13 “About the middle of the month, Commodore Stockton arrived, and as Sloat was 


in bad health and anxious to return to Washington, he 
Willard, History of Los Angeles, 203. 


and sailed for the south.” 


14 Robert F. Stockton was born in Princeton, N. J., in 


in command of the naval forces in the Pacific. 
From 1851 to 1853 the Commodore was a member of the United States 


named after him. 


Senate. He died in 1866. 


placed Stockton in command 


1795. In 1845 he was put 


The town of Stockton, California, was 
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What They Say About Us 


Did you ever watch a mail-man 
walk? He has a stride all his own, 
for he knows he’s a “joy-bringer.” 
Every mail of OUT WEST contains 
the kind of letters that make life 
worth living, with just enough 
knocks to prevent the purchase of a 
new hat. 

One of these ego-puncturers was 
the receipt of a “my _ subscription 
cancelled” on a “Free Films” sub- 
scription blank. The inference is 
that the dear San Jose lady does not 
approve of free films, so we tore up 
the bill for this year’s subscription 
which we were about to send, threw 
her over in the sea of love and saved 
a two-cent stamp. 

But in the same mail was a com- 
munication from George R. Jones of 
Chicago, who enclosed his check and 
stated, “I expect to see some real 
hot stuff.” We told Friend George 
that we might have to use asbestos 
covers. 


Somewhere, sometime, in the dim 
and distant past, OUT WEST ad- 
vertised to give a box of oranges 
with each subscription, and some 
place, probably where old magazines 
are usually read, somebody saw the 
advertisement. Immediately he sat 
down (supposedly) and wrote de- 
manding to be informed by return 
mail regarding the size, brand and 
flavor of the oranges, as he was con- 
templating buying a dozen or sv 
and could, perhaps, save some mon- 
ev. We regretted to inform the gen- 
tleman that the offer had been made 
by previous owners and that no 
such scheme would now be used to 
entice the reluctant subscriber. 


Now for boosts: Theodore Roose- 
velt expressed interest and extended 
his best wishes to offset the infor- 
mation that he was under contract 
and could 7a _at present write an 
article for OUT WEST. 


The President of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs sent an 
enthusiastic endorsement, which we 
appreciate : 


“Greetings: | am pleased to hear that 
you are to create a new department de- 
veted to the interests of women. Since | 
have such admiration for the work and 
personality of the women of the Golden 
West, let me wish for you and for your 
undertaking the greatest success. Very 
cordially yours, Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
packer.” 
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We Can Save You Money 


Sunset Subscription Agency 


631 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Los Angeles 


TAPE-WORRE:: 


aead, or nofee. Notasting. 68 pass, Book for 2c stamp. 
DR.M.NEY SMITH, Specialist, ne a 








Jones Book Store, 216 W. Ist tS. 


California 


Los Angeles 
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Have You a Car? 
Do You Want One? 


In either case you will find what 
you want to read about cars in 
Collier’s Automobile Number. 


This issue—it’s the fourteenth an- 


nual—has become an institution 
in the minds of motor enthusiasts 


everywhere. Last year some one 
called it “‘“A National Automobile 
Show on paper.” 
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The January 8th issue will 
be the Automobile Number of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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409 ANGELES 
406 SOUTH BROADWAY 


+ 4 AL Bo 


Styles that breathe 
EXCLUSIVENESS 
and Individuality 

are to be had 

in this 


PARIS SHOP of 
AMERICA 











WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US. 
Automatic Service There is one very mysterious gen- 


tleman in this state who never uses 
Man forgets, tires. fusses and : : 
ciiceiiea ddiiinateiliin iaapiiiihs Cam letterheads and never signs his name 
© Glee ecleatifie undiine dune to letters, but the kind of stuff he 
affords the highest possible type . ~ a s 
of service. The automatic writes makes up for the lack of his 
isl h scraggly signature—for of course it 
omephone would be scraggly. He lives in San 
“central” isa set of machines as Francisco and is the eaitor of a mag- 
reliable as an adding machine. . a , . 
ietiine, cine Gatti Cnilen azine that is just a wee bit older 
the dial, the rest is automatic than OUT WEST. Here’s what he 
says: “Congratulations! Go to it 
and put your heart into it and the 
time will come when Los Angeles 











DON'T LOSE YOUR WAY - ; * . 

Every ‘‘Gutdoor_Man’’—Sports- will back a magazine for its own 
man, Motorist, Traveller, Tour- A a = 

ist—needs a good Compass. literary self-respect as I understand 


Stop into your dealer's (Opti- 


clan, Druggist, Sporting Goods) the cult of literature is sown heavy 


ask to see the Leedawl—the 
only guaranteed, jeweled com 


pass at $1.00—or the Ceebynite, there. That’s a dandy list of con- 
$3.00; Meradial, $2.50; Litenite, . . a 

$2.00; Aurapole, $2.50. A com tributors you are flinging around so 
plete, handsome, Made-in-Am- - 


See carelessly. We won't try to hoox 

ee Se ee any of them, but don’t get too care- 
less in allowing them to run the 
range after dark. Happy days!” 
—No, his name isn’t White, but 
he is. 


Anyvo Theatrical Cold Cream pyres’ nye 0b. aN ee oh 
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SAN PEDRO 


High-~class Investment 





W est Basin Tract 


Lots $600 up 


Near the Water Front in a coming city that is 
destined to be a GREAT WO RLDS seaport; 
where the City of Los Angeles is spending a large 
portion of $10,000,000 in development. If you do 


not understand the reasons why San Pedro must 


inevitably grow into one of the GREATEST 
COMMERCIAL CITIES of the Pacific Coast, 
Consider, this is 

The only Commercial Seaport City 
between San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of over 600 miles 
on the Pacific Coast. 


GET THIS---- San Pedro is east of Reno, 
Nev., and closer than San Francisco to Salt 
Lake City by 39 miles, Chicago 304 miles, 
Kansas City 483 and St. Louis 425 miles. 


For full information call on or write 


Bryan & BraprorpD 
722-730 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 



































ith its ideal location, 

near the wholesale 

and retail districts, only one 
block from Los Angeles 
busiest street, Broadway, 
within from one to three 
blocks of County and Fed- 
eral buildings and close to all 
theatres, restaurants, cafes, 
shops and things worth 


while 


HotelNorthern 


with its reasonable rates, 
from $1 up, is the logical 
place for you to stop while 
in the city. 


200 outside rooms EVROPEAN 150 with bath. 


The Hotel That's Best in all the West 


HOTEL NORTHERN 


420 West Second Street, Los Angeles 


FREE BUS 
: oe bus is operated solely 


or your convenience. 
@ If it is not at the station 
when you arrive 


Take a Taxi at our expense 


A* note: The Northern 
Hotel is recommended 
by the Women's Rest Tour 
Ass'n. of Boston, also by the 
Y.W.C.A. of Los Angeles 
for women traveling alone. 


A High Class Family Hotel 


OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
THE NORTHERN HOTEL CO. 


BLANCH L. CRAMPTON. Paes 
FRANK L. CRAMPTON, SECRETARY 























